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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR 


Harry Salyards 


Welcome to the 20th Anniversary Issue of Penny-Wise . As is obvious from the 
first page of Volume I Number 1 reproduced here, the launching of our publication 
in the Fall of 1967 was a very tentative affair; that Volume I Number 2 would, 
indeed, follow was very much in doubt. Ephemeral numismatic publications had arisen 
and disappeared before, not necessarily due to theix lack of merit, but rather when 
the editor's energies, the supply of contributions, or both had declined to the 
point where continued publication seemed pointless. The past twenty years have seen 
this pattern continue with Other numismatic specialty organizations, with dropped 
and 'catchup' double issues, "long interruptions in publication, or even total 
disappearances remaining canmonplace— but from September 15, 1967 forward, Penny-Wise 
has never missed a beat. As an organization, we can be justly proud of that accom- 
plishment. 


PENNY-WISE 


Volume I, No. I 


September IS, 1967 


This is the first issue of PENNY-WISE. Whether it survives beyond this issue, 
depends upon you, the readers, most of whom are members of a correspondence club in 
numismatics, the EARLY AMERICAN COPPERS. All members of EAC share a mutual 
interest - the collecting of U. S. Large Cents. 

Conceived and organised by Herbert A. Silberman, 174 Maplewood Avenue, 
Maplewood, New Jersey, and with its growth stimulated largely by his efforts, the Club 
now contains 7 £ members living in 26 states. 

Officers of the EAC, elected by affirmation, are: 

President: Herbert A. Silberman, New Jersey 

Vice-President: Robinson S. Brown, Jr. , Kentucky 
Secretary: J. Robert Parsons, Georgia 

Corres. Sec'y: Warren A. Lapp, M.D. , New York 

Primary interest of the group is to discuss, trade, and sell Large Cents with each 
other, and to assist each other in enjoying a rare numismatic adventure - by mail. 

There are no dues , and new members may become enrolled in the Club simply by writing 
of their Intentions to Mr. Silberman. 

Through the literary efforts of a number of the members and to their ability to 
duplicate their letters by various means, the Club has prospered and grown. But in- 
dividual or group letters to such a large and widely-spread membership can be burden- 
some. The undersigned feel that a common denominator such as a Club Bulletin could 
be used more advantageously to disseminate the thoughts and views of the members, 
high-light topics for discussion, and propose subjects for consideration by all. 

With this purpose in mind, the EAC members are now reading the first issue of 
such a bulletin. 

Members are Invited to list, in the next issue, their duplicates for trading or sale, 
to make any comments which they wish to see in print, and to propose any plans or 
programs for the Club which would better its purpose - within reason,, of course, and 
subject to editing. 

Enclosed is a questionnaire, the prompt completion and return of which will Insure 
at least a second issue, perhaps others. Response by the membership will help to put 
this bulletin on a going basis. May we have your help ? 


Herbert A. Silberman 
Warren A. Lapp, M. D. 
William J. Parks 
Editors 
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That first issue totalled only nine pages, with a two-page list of members 
appended. Herb Silberman's brief biographical sketch led off the issue in the 
"Profile of the Month followed by Bill Parks' discussion of the selection of 
the name "Penny-Wise." Thereafter, in order, came an unsigned two-page overview, 
"History of the Large Cent," a one-page essay, "Why Collect U.S. Large Cents," and 
an editorial by Warren Lapp, in which the proposal that E.A.C. encourage all dealers 
to attribute all their large cents (!) was cogently rebutted. Three pages of miscel- 
laneous items completed the issue. No "Swaps and Sales" appeared; that feature made 
its debut in Issue #2. 


Coirparing the membership list in that first issue with our current, one inch- 
thick computer printout of the same, I find that twenty of the then- total 76 members 
remain club members twenty years later, as follows: 


Charles Blood 
Robinson Brown 
R. W. Fellows 
Chuck Funk 
C. F. Gordon, Jr. 
Richard Heiligman 


Warren Lapp 
Denis Loring 
R. E. Naftzger, Jr. 
Darwin Palmer, Jr. 
William J. Parks 
J. Robert Parsons 
George Ramont 


Charles E. Rinehart 
Herbert Silberman 
Charles Skiendzielewski 
John Ward, Jr. 

Raymond Williamson 
Carl Windon 
Gordon Wrubel 


This brief roster obviously includes sane fairly "heavy hitters" in the early 
copper gams, and I believe these gentlemen deserve our thanks for their many 
services rendered to E.A.C. over the years. 

One other fact stands out about that inaugural page of twenty years ago: E.A.C. 

was a club for Large Cent collectors , period. NO tokens, no Colonials or Confederation 
issues, and no half cents — in fact, the potential inclusion of the latter provoked 
some spirited opposition a few issues later — opposition which seemed to subside in a 
grudging, 'well, O.K. , half cents — but no damn two-cent pieces!' 

Well, we still don't solicit articles on two-cent pieces, but there are some 
fine ones enclosed on each of Idle other collecting areas — as well as, of course. 

Large Cents. I would particularly call your attention to Bill Weber's piece on the 
misnamed-"Perfect Date" 1808 half cent; this is the sort of contribution that, 
repeated over and over in these pages by many different astute observers, has taken 
P-W from the level of a mere "fanzine" to the kind of definitive publication it is 
today. 

I welcome your continued contributions to that tradition. 


Numismatically yours. 



********* 


* * * * 
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THE ABNORMAL ORIGIN OF THE 1808 "NORMAL DATE" HALF CENT 

Bill Weber 

at.t. 1808 half cents we've previously termed "normal date 1808" were in fact 
struck from a moderately late state CORRECTED DATE die. "Late state" is a relative 
term, because the undertype of the original 0 digit became faint, then indistinguish- 
able, early in this variety's lifespan, unlike the 1809 small 0 inside normal 0. 

The story of this discovery actually begins in sunny Beverly Hills, California. 

It is late September, 1986, and large cent collectors are congregating like 1 armings — 
some threatening to jurtp into the Pacific if their bids are unsuccessful — to do 
battle in Superior Galleries ' auction room for the long awaited ROBBIE BROWN SALE ! ! 

The scene is unreal. Men vim have very responsible positions in medicine, insurance, 
law, and major business become completely unstrung whenever anyone opens up a Robbie 
Brown catalogue. I'm sure you can picture the scene in La La Land. Thank God I 
outgrew THAT collecting phase years ago, mellowed out, and collect half cents. As 
a warm-up to Robbie's Copper Bash, Superior Galleries is auctioning the Albert 0. 

WOods Collection, which has a modest number (45 lots) of high quality half cents 
which look VERY interesting. I'm especially intrigued by lot 3028. Something about 
the date is different than I remember seeing before on other C-3's. This puzzle 
could be caused by the "drift marks" or "tar" described by the cataloguer. The damn 
plastic flip is absolutely NO help, providing more distortion than clarification. 

NOw its "put up or shut up" time, and the auction is underway. lots are consis- 
tently selling for 2 to 5 times Superior's top estimates. Very few lots go to buyers 
who are not regarded as knowledgeable copper collectors or dealers. I count myself 
fortunate to get the few lots I do, especially #3028. As you can imagine, I waste 
precious little time picking up my lots and viewing them outside those miserable 
flips. I'm very pleased with my acquisitions — my cup runneth over with good fortune. 

Early U.S. Mint practice of "making do" with what was at hand, and the particu- 
larly low esteem in which the half cent was held, is again evident if we take a 
critical look at all 1808 half cents. 1808/7 varieties 1 and 2 were struck from an 
unused 1807 obverse die in which a second 8 was punched over the original 7. Careless 
placement of the reverse die in the coin press for variety #1 caused die misalignment — 
i.e. the die faces were not parallel — creating tremendous stress to the left side 
of the die, which broke up very quickly (see Breen plate coin, page 282) . A second, 
much sturdier (and better-aligned) reverse die was pressed into service to create 
variety #2. Shortly thereafter, the obverse die cracked and subsequently broke from 
above the B in LIBERTY to beyond Y — see Cohen 2nd Edition "Rim Break" plate on page 
67 — and it was removed from service. The total number of 1808/7 half cents struck 
was probably around 7,000 pieces, based on the estimated number extant. 

At this point, evidently one more unused die, partially dated "180 ", was still 
available. And one early mint craftsman had the seemingly-sirrple task of punching 
the final 8 into its proper site and installing the die in the coining press. However, 
he could find no "8" punch of the correct size. "Well, that's no problem," he figured, 
"because I've got that small 'o' punch from the fraction — stack two of than one atop 
the other, and that 'll make an 8." So, placing his punch on the die he delivers a 
mighty WHAM ! ! He makes his first impression, but he's UN impressed — #&**@%!!. Now 
he cannot fit another 0 above his initial effort to complete the improvisation without 
imposing on a VERY sensitive region of Ms. Liberty. For some reason, he chooses NOT 
to place his next 0 BELOW the first. Perhaps he was concerned about going into the 
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border den ticles?? His solution becomes to erase as much of the error as possible, 
and repunch the pair of zeros, thereby creating variety #3, old "normal date." 

Actually, several similarly-misplaced final date digits plague — or spice up — 
the half cent series. There are 1804' s with 4's high, low, in line, close to, or 
distant from the 0; the 1805 large 5 is high and into the drapery, as is the large 
6 of 1806, a numeral which is also double-punched; the 1807 with its 7 double punched, 
our 1808/0, and two in '09: 9/6 and small 0 inside normal 0. Finally, there is the 

1851-1. Is it possible that a single die-punching hero was responsible for all of 
the blunders between 1804 and 1809? Were he a baseball player, he'd deserve the 
title "skillet hands"] Perhaps our principal's minor screwup in this mini mint 
drama would have remained unnoticed for another 179 years, except for a half cent 
nut with a fetish for early die states. I make no apologies for my affliction. 

Early die state coppers with full denticulation and nice surfaces have a voluptuous- 
ness for me that is nearly sensual , and when found, I become aroused and totally 
under their spell. There must be more than a few others who feel the same way, 
because auction competition for these little beauties is much more than I really care 
for. 


Jack Beyiter's excellent photography and the resulting plates clearly illustrate 
what, where, and how much 0 under type is visible. 



Locating a 1808/0 may require no more than just checking your "normal date" 

C-3. I hope several of you are pleasantly surprised. Only time will tell how many 
1808/0's will clearly show the undertype. Grade is not as important for seeing 
undertype as is a smooth, problem-free planchet. Patience is also essential, as it 
took me 35 years to find my example. Also consider that I may NOT have discovered 
the earliest obverse die state for this variety. While it is as early as any known 
to me and several other half cent collectors, an even earlier state may await dis- 
covery. 

Perhaps the biggest mystery of all is why this error wasn't reported 70 or more 
years ago. Interest in half cents from 1915 to 1924 surely had to be very high. 

Dr. George Ross and Ebenezer Gilbert were describing, for the first time since the 
early 1880 's, all half cents from 1793 to 1857 by variety and die state. In addition. 
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Comnodore William Eaton, Hillyer Ryder, Tom Elder , Henry and Samuel Chapman, F.R. _ 
Alvord, Dr. George French, Henry Miller, and Lyman Low were numismatists of consid- 
erable stature who, during this period, were doubtless sharing their half cent 
observations with one another as well as with Ross and Gilbert. The fact that it 
wasn't reported implies that it is at least very scarce, and perhaps truly rare. 



To those of you who do find you're the fortunate owner of this die state, I 
would appreciate knowing if the obverse and reverse are normally-aligned or rotated 
on your examples. To date, I have seen one 1808/0 with 40-45 degree reverse rota- 
tion; a second (ex-Woods) is rotated 155-160 degrees. (My other C-3's also show wide 
variation — the Cohen 2nd Edition plate coin is rotated 180 degrees, while the 
Breen plate coin for state III — which actually should plate state II, and has 
some 0 undertype still visible — and the Coin Galleries 11/85:1516 State III coin 
both show normal alignment.) A reverse defect that is very clear on the two 1808/0 
examples I've seen is found at the TIP of the right flag on the first two T's in 
the legend. A portion of the tip is missing. The second T in STATES and the T in 
CENT have a dent-like mark at the same site but a full tip. I plan to do a followup 
article on this. Meanwhile, if you'd like to see an 1808/0, I'll have one at long 
Beach, September 24th, and in New York — with all the half cent lemmings — October 
12th for the Norweb Sale by Bowers and Merena. 



•kic'k-k’k-kJc-k’k’k’kicic 
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AN ESSAI INTO CORONET CENTS 
1816 THROUGH 1839 

Hugh Cooper 

My first venture into Large Cents occurred in Dayton, Ohio, in 1944, when I 
ordered "100 Large Cents, Avg. Circ., $30. The Lot," from David M. Bullowa. I 
asked my father, who had latterly been in the coin dodge, if this was a good deal. 

He said, "Where did you get thirty dollars?" which I took to be a yes, so I sent 
for the coins. The cents arrived in a small pasteboard box with string tied twice 
around the long side and once around the short side, all of a piece, which I saved. 

I was standing in the downtown post office when I opened it. The cents were loose 
inside, and there was at least one of every Coronet and Turban date, plus a few 
Busts. 

The description "Avg. Circ." may mislead you into thinking of an average lot of 
today. It was no such thing. The EF's, if they had had luster, would have been 
called simply "Unc," and would have commanded a buck apiece, or thereabouts. 

I looked at every cent right there in the post office. It seemed safe to do 
so at the time, with only a world War going on. It was to me an astonishing bunch 
of coins, and I was immensely proud of them. I strongly recollect two EF 1818' s, 
one date widely spaced, and the other more compact. Even to my untutored eye there 
were eyesight differences wri-thin the dates of one year. 

I hurried around the corner to a dealer friend of mine names Luther Whitt. He 
surveyed the lot and said, "Thirty bucks, huh? I coulda done better." I have heard 
that statement many times since from dealers, and I've always wondered why they 
didn't offer them to me first. At least it helps them to see the conpetition. Any- 
way, I pointed out the two 1818 's and asked if the different varieties had any value. 
He allowed, "Some folks save these different ones, but nobody pays anything for 
them." The stain of those grapes was still on his lips. 

Wall, 43 years later I just looked into the Red Book and still I do not see the 
close date and wide date of 1818. Nor do I see any reference to "stars close" nor 
to "stars away," nor to the date spread 1 81 8. Yet these variations exist and they 
are easily visible without magnification. 

And there are many other eyeball types the Red Book does not see fit to mention. 

However, it was the Red Book's mishandling of the head types and the reverse 
letter sizes which caused me to begin this article. At first I drew a chart called 
"Transition Cents, 1835 - 1839," because this period is where most of the trouble 
lies. After editorial rejection I dug deeper into the problem, and I learned that 
the difficulties were more widespread than I had thought, both within the Red Book 
and in the minds of newcomers to Coronet Cents. I am reinforced in this by Bob 
Lamprey's piece in the July Penny-Wise entitled "From One Beginner. .. .LD LS SL, N-WHO?" 
at least one other collector feels this lack of information, and senses it in others. 

There are two parts to the problem. First, the neophyte is not as yet a variety 
collector, and even as a member of EAC, still may not own or have read Sheldon or 
Newcomb, and almost certainly not John D. Wright. Second, therefore, his primary 
source for info on large cents is probably the Red Book. 
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Following is a discussion of Coronet Cents, 1816 - 1839, in more detail than 
the Red Book thinks it can afford. I will pass on same information I have acquired 
and answer some questions X have wrestled with in trying to make out heads and tails 
of these coins. 

Books, Essays and Periodicals 

Though I have criticized the Red Book extensively, it is yet the "Reader's 
Digest" of U.S. coins and it is relatively accurate for those who collect later 
coins, that is, after about 1839. Believe it or not, the Red Book is somewhat of a 
force in the pricing of coins, if only as a point of departure, as in, "The Red 
Book is way outta line on this one." Which of course implies that sometimes the Red 
Book is not "way outta line." 

An excellent, anecdotal book is U.S. Copper Coins , by Q. David Bowers, primarily 
the first 83 pages. To set the tone there are a couple of fairly long quotes from 
Penny Whimsy . TOm Reynolds says in all his lists, "You will catch 'Copper Fever' 
while reading this delightful book." If you do catch that bittersweet malady from 
reading Bowers' book, you should then read Penny Whimsy , by William H. Sheldon. It 
is the only coin book I can think of that I take down just for reading pleasure once 
in awhile. Though it contains hardly a word about Coronet Cents, it is just what the 
doctor ordered bo make you want to go out and lay your hands on some of the big 
pennies. Penny Whimsy describes large cents from 1793 through 1814, and those cents 
are generally referred to as "Sheldons." Never mind who designed them, generically 
they are Sheldons. It is a downright apotheosis. This is like saying that the author 
of the definitive biography of Vermeer painted the pictures. 

One day you will feel proud and expansive about large cents in general or a 
particular penny you own, and wish to apply pen to paper to share your thoughts and 
feelings with others. Before you do, glance into your copy of Sheldon and you will 
probably find your feelings well expressed there. 

NOt many years ago, not many collectors cared much about Coronet Cents. They 
were collected by date and only in high grade. As I said earlier though, eyesight 
differences were noticeable, and wsre admittedly interesting, even though they did 
rot excite anyone but specialists. Then, about 1944, Howard R. Newcomb' s hand- 
printed volume, U.S. Copper Coins, 1816-1857 , was published. It is a laudable but 
lugubrious work which I do not recommend to you. The first three pages on the 
"Method" of attribution of Coronets is still valuable, but there is very little else 
in the book which has not been covered better since. It is still the modern classic 
work on this subject, but just as Newcomb's book superseded Andrews, Newcomb's book 
will soon be supplanted. 

There are two works on Coronets through 1839 which render Newcomb's book unneces- 
sary to fledglings. The first is John D. Wright's attribution articles on cents 
1816-1839, commonly called the Middle Dates. I got my copy through an ad by Rod 
Burress in P-W where JDW' s articles originally appeared. It is rumored that a 
refined and polished edition will before long be published in book form. Besides 
being almost chatty and quite readable it contains about a page on each variety 
where Newcomb seldom uttered more than a couple of short paragraphs. There are 
front and back photos of every variety. The detail is stupendous, but succinct and 
lucid. 

The second detailed book is Rod Burress 's "Attribution Guide to Matron Head 
Cents, 1816-1835." It is a quickfinder of varieties of these years, distilled I 
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suppose from JDW's attribution articles, but arranged in a flow chart style. Each 
whole year is covered on one page. I have heard of folks who take it to shows for 
hasty attribution. They swear it works every time. It has for me, though I don't 
take it to shows. 

Another volume which I use a lot is the Catalogue of the Robinson S. Brown, Jr. 
Collection of Large Cents, 1986. It contains obverse and reverse photos of almost 
every variety of cent from 1793 through 1857. The descriptions, discussions, 
grading, and pedigrees were done by several of the top men in the hobby-cum-business . 

I have seen ads for this at the issue price, $15. The Robbie Brown catalogue affects 
ire as a dictionary does. I open it to look up one thing and suddenly I'm browsing 
on and on until at last I'm dragged away by something less important but more 
demanding. 

However, the best ongoing source of info about coppers is in the pages of Penny- 
Wise. Almost everything of significance that's been written about early coppers 
since 1967 was published first in P-W . Indeed, much that has appeared in P-W has 
never been printed anywhere else. EAC is a discrete enclave in the midst of the 
coin world. It has its own grading standards, its own more-or-less precise terminology, 
its own pricing based upon its more demanding grading, and even its own standards of 
deportment, which the entire melange of coin- types would do well to emulate. 

Reading the literature and having it available for reference is essential, but 
the books have little relevance apart from the coins. The expression "Buy the book 
before you buy the coin" has more than one flaw lurking in it. In the first place, 
it should say, "Read the book before you buy the coin," or even "Borrow the book 
before you buy the coin." In the second place it doesn't tell you what book to buy. 

The thought lingers that this platitude was uttered by a bookseller. 

You have already bought the Red Book and I am in the process of telling you 
that it does not reveal as much about Large Cents as it purports to. Also, the 
Red Book recommends Newcomb ' s book as a source about Coronet Cents, and I am suggest- 
ing that especially for the abecedarian it is almost wholly useless. 

Implicit in the wearisome adage, "Buy the book..." is that it wall save you from 
making mistakes, such as buying non-genuine coins or genuine coins for too much 
money. Unfortunately, in order to detect the best-made non-genuine coins you have 
to be a long term experienced numismatist. Even top dealers and collectors buy 
fake, counterfeit, or altered coins, rather often from folks who believe them to be 
genuine. Even so, a high percentage of non-genuine coins are easily detectable after 
having handled just a few real pieces. As for paying too much for coins, it is a 
problem everyone has, no matter how much experience one has or how much he has read. 

Sad to say, we have all at one time or another paid too much for certain coins. 

For one thing, there is no "true" price for a particular coin, and for another, 
collecting coins is not a wholly rational preoccupation. You think you "need" a 
certain coin. You do not. You "need" food; you crave coins. 

Also implicit in that hackneyed expression, "Buy the book..." is that dealers 
and other collectors are out to swindle you. Some are, but by far, most are not. 

They are more likely to be ignorant than fraudulent, and inclined to compensate for 
their ignorance by charging higher prices. Dealers who have early coppers for sale 
and don't know much about them are afraid they are charging too little. They have, 
in short, heard of rarities and EAC cherrypickers . 
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The truth is that only the experience of buying and owning coins will teach 
you how to buy wisely. No matter what anyone says, you cannot learn about Large 
Cents unless you have them in your hand. There isn't any piece of written matter 
in the free world which can tell you the proper price to pay for a particular coin. 
The books and price guides may get you within range, but only your buying experience 
will tell you what decisions to back with your money. 


Rarity and Grading 

When you leave the world of Lincolns and Indians and enter the realm of Coronet 
Cents, you leave behind such things as Photograde , the ANA. Grading Standards , and 
reliance on mintage figures. 

EAC grading is more stringent than that in use by others. It is based on the 
system designed by Sheldon in the middle 1940 ' s , and its numerical aspect has been 
adopted by the ANA, but the descriptions of what qualifies a coin for a given grade 
are not the same. EAC grading standards are given in detail in the pamphlet given 
to new members. Maybe some day someone will write a grading book with photos for 
EAC. You probably already know that EAC'ers love the old coins and the old days, 
and they wish to preserve the old standards. And you will, too, even though at 
first EAC prices may seem high. But when you see an EAC-graded VF-20 you will know 
that your money will buy a whole lot more coin than it will outside EAC. 

Mintage figures are of little value in determining price within EAC. Because 
Large Cents are collected by variety, and there is more than one variety of every 
date, it is necessary to estimate the number of cents which exist of each variety. 


On the above rarity chart you see that the quantities available to collectors may 
be extremely low. Within EAC, rarity, scarcity, and coirmonality are based on actual 
sightings. These are tempered by estimates based on long and varied experience. 
These counts and estimates change sporadically because of the appearance of pre- 
viously unidentified coins. 

You might be startled to see that a common coin may exist in as few as 1251 
specimens. But here we are talking about varieties, and the concept of coirmonality 


R1 

R2 

R3 

R4- 

R4 

R4+ 

R5- 

R5 

R5+ 

R6- 

R6 

R6+ 

R7- 

R7 

R7+ 

R8- 

R8 

R8+ 


over 1250 known 
501-1250 knovm 
201- 500 known 
161- 200 known 
116- 160 known 
76- 115 known 
61- 75 known 

46- 60 known 

31- 45 knovm. 

25- 30 known 

19- 24 known 

13- 18 knowm 

10- 12 known 


7- 9 known 

4- 6 known 

3 known 
2 known 
unique 
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is related to the number of variety collectors estimated to be wandering around 
untethered. 

Look at the exalted 1909 S VDB in the light of this rarity guide. The mint 
spewed forth 484,000 S VDB's, and it seems that most of them have survived very 
well the vicissitudes of circulation. One may assume they are scarce, but that is 
only a result of demand. If you are in the market for an S VDB and have two or 
three hundred dollars, you will have little difficulty finding and buying one in 
the grade you desire. You could put together a roll of them in almost any grade 
with only a little difficulty. I daresay there are folks who have rolls and bags 
of S VDB's. Why is another question. 

On the other hand, the mint says it manufactured 389,000 cents in 1821. The 
Red Book prices this coin high, presumably because it thinks the mintage is low. 

It is for Lincoln Cents, but it is not for Large Cents. There are only two 1821 
varieties and both are Rl. ’Both varieties are readily available. It comes to pass 
therefore that the only way you will ever get a fair deal on an 1821 cent is to buy 
it frcm an EAC'er, because you will get more coin for your dollars. There are other 
examples of this same kind, notably single variety types, such as the 1828 Small 
Date and the 1830 Small Letters . 


Die, Variety, and Type 

I have known, I think, since I was in swaddling clothes that coins are struck 
from separate obverse and reverse dies. Yet that hasn't prevented me from paying 
far more than half my attention to the front of the coin. I have found rmyself 
returning from a coin buying jaunt and thinking, I can't remember the back of that 
damn coin; did I even look at it? This is natural, because on U.S. coins the date 
and the major design are on the obverse, and U.S. coins are displayed face up. 
Actually, the most important feature of a coin is the denomination, which is on the 
reverse, if it appears at all. 

Some folks believe that a damaged or lesser-grade reverse hurts the coin less 
than a similarly-afflicted obverse. This is wrong, and you will find out as much 
when you go to sell the coin. Anything that strikes you as a detraction will 
strike most others in the same way, and they will pay less or nothing for such a 
coin. 


The importance of the reverse is obvious when you understand what a variety is. 

One die is used to strike the obverse, and another is used to strike the 
reverse. One obverse die may be distinguished frcm another by differences in the 
head, the date, the stars, or anything else impacted upon the blank. On the 
reverse, significant differences may exist in the letter sizes, leaf positions, and 
so forth. 

A variety is the combination of a pair of dies , one obverse and one reverse. 
Varieties come in multifarious combinations of obverse and reverse dies. Following 
Crosby's 1869 article on the 1793' s, obverse dies are numbered 1 and so on, while 
reverse dies are lettered A and so on. Then the varieties, the pairings of the 
dies, are themselves numbered and coupled with the researcher's initials. In the 
case of Coronets, the varieties are referred to as N-l and so on, after Howard 
Newcomb. Cents from 1793 through 1814 are listed S-l and on, after William 
Sheldon. The die pairings may be 1-A, 2-B, 3-C, and so forth. Or they may be 
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chained, as, 1-A, 1-B, 1-C, 2-A, 3-B, and so on, through the night. Other combina- 
tions could and do exist. 

A rather dramatic example is the 1824 over 2 overdate. There are two varieties, 
N-l and N-5. The obverse is the same on both varieties, but the reverses are 
different. "Who cares?" you will ask, "since I am collecting only Red Book types? 
Well, you for one will care when you find out that the N-l is Rarity 2 and the N-5 
is Rarity 5. This makes the second variety far more valuable than the first one. 
When you realize that many dealers cannot tell one variety from another, it behooves 
you to know the differences, which of course are on the reverse. A choice Good of 
the N-l, R2, might cost $15, but a choice Good of the N-5, R5, could cost $175. 

Then when you see that the Red Book price for a Good is about $15, you realize that 
the uninformed dealer will price any 1824/2 overdate at the lower price. 

The word type in this article is used to indicate a detectable eyesight charac- 
teristic of a cent. The listings in the Red Book are types, insofar as the Red Book 
understands them. A type may consist of one variety, such as the 1817, 15 Stars, 
or it may comprise two or more varieties, such as the 1839 Silly Head (2 varieties) , 
or a type may consist of many varieties appearing in more than one year, as in the 
Large Reverse Letters used intermittently from 1829 through 1834. 


Obverses of Coronet Cents 

Six head types were used on Coronet Cents from 1816 through 1839. The last, or 
Petite Head, is included only because it was used on one variety of 1839. The five 
preceding head types begin with Robert Scot's Matron Head of 1816, which was modified, 
apparently at whim, four times between 1835 and 1839. (My 4th Edition of U.S. 

Pattern, Experimental , and Trial Pieces , by J. Hewitt Judd, does not show any pattern 
or experimental cents for the period 1816—1839. This seems to mean that these 
design changes were not the result of a great deal of planning, but instead were only 
evolutionary, or ad lib.) In short, there is no consistency or pattern to the use 
of the heads. 

The Red Book has had a distressing experience trying to name the heads. For 
some time it so despaired of identifying them that it simply numbered them: "First 
Head," "Second Head," and so on, through "Seventh Head." There was a real famine 
of inspiration in those years! But the problem of identifying the head types really 
occurs in only three years: 1835, 1837 and 1839. In all other years, the date tells 

you the head type. 

Cents of 1835: In 1835, twelve early varieties have the head of the previous year. 

Then the head was revised and used on six varieties. This head was continued 
throughout 1836, and is called the Head of 1836. The forehead is sloped back, the 
coronet is higher, and the bust point is slimmer. In the photos the differences are 
obvious. 

Cents of 1837: In 1837, the Head of 1836 is continued on the first 14 varieties. 

This head has plain cords holding the hair on the bun at the back of the head. Then 
somewhere in the middle of ' 37 , the head was revised again, and the next four varie- 
ties have beaded hair cords holding the bun of hair. The beaded haxr head was 
continued through 1838, and is called the Head of 1838. All cents 1838 and after 
have beaded hair cords, with one improbable exception: the 1839/6 overdate, which 

of course has a head of 1836. 
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Cents of 1839: This to me is the most extraordinary year of Coronet Cents. ^ In 

this single year, the bungling mint used five of the six heads covered in this essay. 
Studying the cents of 1839 is like seeing the world in a grain of sand. 

At this point I will introduce the term "emission sequence." This is the pre- 
sumed order in which the mint struck the varieties of a given year. John D. Wright, 
with admirable deduction, places the emission sequence of 1839 as follows: 

1. Head of 1838: N-2, N-3. These are indistinguishable from 1838, except by 

date. 

2. 1839 Over 6: N-l, the overdate. Normally an overdate is presumed to have 

been manufactured at the first part of the current year. Newcomb usually 
assigned his number 1 to an overdate , as in this case . However , as JDW 
points out, the reverse die of the 1839/6 is the same as the reverse die of 
the Silly Heads, which makes the overdate more closely related to the 

1 Silly s ' than the Heads of '38. Be therefore has the overdate following 
N-2 and N-3 in the emission sequence. 

3. Silly Heads: N-4, N-9. JDW sees the Silly Heads as reworked 1838 heads, 

which therefore must follow them in the emission sequence. NO one has 
ever puzzled out why Newcomb or his predecessors numbered them 4 and 9, 
instead of 4 and 5. The Red Book under its photo of the Silly Head says, 

"Note browlock at forehead." Well, I have noted the browlock on 47 coins 
of 1839, and some of the 'Boobys' look like 'Sillys' to me. Also, the 

Red Book under its photo of the Booby Head says, "Note back tip of shoulder 
exposed." Although the back tip of the shoulder is exposed on the 'Boobys,' 

I have two 'Sillys' which are inordinately worn on the back of the shoulder, 
so I don't know what I'm looking at. 

4. Booby Heads: N-5 through N-7 and N-10 through N-14. If you have an idiotic 

head before you - on an 1839 cent - and you are still not certain which 
head you have, turn the coin over. The Silly Head has a line under CENT. 

The Booby Head does not. Before 1839, all large cents have a line under 
CENT. After 1839 there is no line under CENT. During 1839, the breaking 
point is between Silly Heads and Booby Heads. Therefore, JDW plots the 
emission sequence as 'Sillys' prior to 'Boobys.' The Newcomb numbers do 
not represent a sensible emission sequence. 

5. Petite Head: N-8. Easy to identify, the head is small, it tips forward, 

and the tip of the bust is over the 8 in the date. JDW puts this type last 
in the emission sequence. In fact, the Petite Head is still sometimes 
called the Head of 1840. 

Nevertheless, the thought occurs to me that some booby at the mint might 
actually have assembled the two dies for the 1839 over 6 at the end of the 
year, resurrecting an old 1836 obverse die and an old reverse die which had 
previously been used in conjunction with the Silly Heads. This is as pro- 
bable as striking the overdate at the beginning of the year. After all, 
the 1836 die was three years old, and if JDW is right, 1838 heads were used 
at the beginning of 1839. In fact, if this silly mint employee went 
searching for a pair of dies for a rush job, and if he looked in so unlikely 
a place as to find a derelict obverse die of 1836, that place is more likely 
to be the repository of an old reverse die than a new one. However, JDW's 
analysis is probably more economical, rational, and elegant. But 1839 is a 
decidedly non-rational , inelegant, and untidy year... which is its glory! 

After that. Large Cents become altogether too rational and, sadly, mechanical. 
It would be a fitting end to this series of Coronets if the three year-old 
1839/6 overdate should prove to be the last of the tortured Matron Heads. 
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Heads on Coronet Cents 
1816 - 1839 “ 



Matron Head 
1816-1835 


See List 


1835 



Head of 1836 
Plain Hair 

/ 


1835 - 1839 See List 
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Silly Heads 
1839 


Tipped Head 
Point of Bust over 8 
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1837 - 1839 See List 

Booby Heads 
1839 

\ 


Back Shoulder Exposed 
No Line under CENT 


Line under CENT 


Petite 
1839 - 


Head 

1843 


Head of 1838 
Beaded Hair Cords 


Cords 


Reverses of Coronet Cents 


For y ear s the Red Book has sought to iirpose coherence upon reverse letters 
when it is blatantly absent. It has tried to force five letter sizes into a 
Procrustean Bed of three names. 

For the years 1816 through 1828 the Red Book is silent on the reverse letter 
size, because it is patently ridiculous to call them large vhen there is no other 
size for those years. But in 1829 a smaller size was introduced, and the Red Book 
announces the presence of "Large" and "Medium" letters, even though "Small" letters 
do not exist for 1829. The reason becomes apparent in 1837 when even smaller letters 
appear. The Red Book calls these "Small," though the "Large" letters had not been 
used since 1834. Not in any year are more than two letter sizes used. 

In "The List of Eyesight Types" which follows, only the wards "large" and 
"small" are used. But on the page of reverse photos I have commented upon the 
progressively smaller letters appearing between 1837 and 1839. Overall, two ob- 
viously different sizes of letters are used only in seven years: 1829, 1830, 1831, 

1832, 1834, 1837, and 1843. In these years, for once Newcomb had the simple solution. 
He uses only "Large" and "Small." The Red Book would do well to do the same. 

But I would go farther if I were in a position to do so. I would eliminate the 
"Medium" letters from the Red Book. I find that they are not easy to differentiate 
from the "Large" letters. Often I have to place together known examples of each in 
order to tell them apart. In many cases I have had to attribute the die in order 
to be certain of the letter size. 

I have however included the "Medium" letters in "The List of Eyesight Types" 
because this list is more inclusive and more extensive than the Red Book's, and 
because I know several folks who say they can identify them easily. However, with 
space at a premium in the Red Book, many other eyesight types would seem to be far 
more interesting and obvious. 

One other point: nowhere: does the Red Book say whether reverse letters refers 

to all the letters. However, JDW's attribution guides reveal that, on some reverses, 
the legend UNITED STATES OF AMERICA is a different size from the denomination ONE 
CENT. This occurs on coins of 1831, 1832, and 1833. The cataloguers of the 
Robinson Brown collection ratify this observation. I have included these variations 
in "The List of Eyesight Types" because you are potential variety collectors, and 
maybe you can see these letter size differences better than I can. 


Introducing the List of Eyesight Types 

I had hoped to provide photos of all the major types, but applications to 
several sources were unfruitful. Havre ver, some types are shown in the Red Book, such 
as wide date and close date (1828) , and most overdates, as well as the large and 
small stars of 1834 and 1835. For such types as the "Mouse Top" of 1817, "Stars 
Close" and "Stars Away" of 1817 and 1818, the "Phantom 8" of 1828, and the 
"Accessory E" of 1837, you will have to take my word until you see then. However, 
photos of all these types are supplied in JDW's attribution guide, and in the 
Robinson Brown Sale catalogue. 

The overdates are another matter . Excellent photographs are shown in John D. 

Wright' s superlative series of four articles in The Numismatist, "A Study on 
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Reverses on Coronet Cents 
181b - 1833 



Large Letters 



Small Letters 


Smaller Letters 


Still Smaller Letters 
No Line under CENT 



Tiny Letters 



1839 Petite Head 
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(All Photos Courtesy of 
John D. Wright) 














































































































Overdated U.S. Large Cents/' June through September 1969, for which he received the 
ANA's Heath Award. You can buy these copies from the ANA Library, cheap. The 
August, 1969 issue covers Coronets through 1839. But you should order all four. 

The following are canrnents upon those types I've listed which are not in the 
Red Book. 

1. The spaced dates (e.g., 1 81 9) are quite obvious when seen, and they occur 
frequently. 

2. 1817, Pincer 8: The bottom of the 8 is broken and looks like a pair of 

tongs. This type is also a Mouse Top. 

3. 1817, Meuse Top: A die break appearing on four varieties. It looks as if 

a itouse is sitting on stodgy's head. Some specimens of the mouse varieties 
do not exhibit a mouse, but then sane 1855 N-9's do not have a "Knob on 
Ear." The Red Book includes the knob on ear type because it's a cutesey. 

I am including the mouse top for the same reason, and because I think it is 
more noteworthy. Both the mouse and the knob are specious as types because 
they are actually die states. However, when you see one you will want 
one, and I thought you'd like to hear about them. 

4. 1819 Overdate: The true overdate is N-l, and it is a Large Date, though 

the Red Book does not say so. The so-called "Large Date," N-2, is often 
accompanied by die crumbling at the 9, which is offered by the untutored 
as an overdate. 

5. 1820 Over 19: This is the year of the wandering underfigure. There are 

three varieties of the overdate, and with my failing eyesight they are 
still visible as types. The position of the 1 under the 2 drifts from left 
to right from N-l to N-2 to N-3, as described in the List. What is more, 
the last two varieties are Small Dates, but the Red Book illustration of 
the overdate is a Large Date. The Red Book implies that the Large Dates 
all have plain top 2s. This is incorrect; N-9 is a Large Date with a 
curled top 2, and so is the N-l overdate. 

6. 1828, Phantom 8: This is a more noticeable date blunder than the 1844/81 

and the 1851/81, both of which are specious and are not overdates. On the 
Phantom 8 varieties a misplaced 8 was punched somewhat below and to the 
left of the 2. There is also a light die crack through the middle of the 
last two digits of the date and on through the 12th and 13th stars. 

7. 1831, 1832, 1833, Different Size Denomination: In each case cited, a large 
denomination is accompanied by a small legend. The Red Book, if it is not 
going to identify these variations, should add a note saying something such 
as, "the term Reverse Letters, as used here, refers to the legend only." 

8. 1836, Wavy Top: This is a distinct, noticeable type, and there is no other 

head like it in the series. The top profile of the hair is prominently 
wavy. 

9. 1837, Accessory E: This is a blundered die. An almost complete E shows in 

the leaves under the E in AMERICA. It does not jump out at you, but once 
you know where to look you will see it. 

A panting multitude is awaiting John D. Wright's tome on the Middle Dates, 1816 
1839. When it does appear, presumably new variety numbers will be assigned, and the 
emission sequences will be revised. There has been a paucity of scholarly readabil- 
ity on Middle Dates for too long a time. 
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If you have criticisms or questions about this essai, write to: 

Hugh Cooper 
6424 N. Bosworth 
Chicago, IL 60626 


The List of Eyesight Types 
Coronet Cents 
1816 - 1839 

1816 N-l through N-9. The Large Cent is the only U.S. coin dated 1816. 

1817 15 stars, N-16. All other types have 13 stars. 

1817 Pincer 8, Mouse Top, N-3. Sometimes without mouse. 

1817 Divided Date, Nbuse Top, N-9. Sometimes without mouse. 

1817 Mause, N-7, N-8, Sometimes without mouse. 

1817 Wide Date, Stars Close, N-10. 

1817 Wide Date, Stars Away, N-ll. 

1817 Close Date, N-l, N-2, N-4, N-5, N-6, N-13 through N-17.* 

1817 Fused 17, N-12, Wide Date. 

1818 Close Date, Stars Close, N-4. 

1818 Moderately Spaced 1 81 8, N-5. 

1818 Mbderately Spaced, N-3, N-6, N-7. 

1818 Wide Date, Spaced 1 81 8, N-8. 

1818 Wide Date, Crack Inside Stars, N-10. 

1818 Wide Date, Curl over 1, N-9. 

1818 Closest Date, Stars Away, N-2, N-l. 

1819 Overdate, Large Date, N-l. 

1819 Large Date, N-2, Despite sometime die crumbling at 9, not an overdate. 

1819 Small Date, Wide, Spaced 1 81 9, N-10. 

1819 Small Date, Wide, Spaced 18 19, N-9. 

1819 Small Date, Stars Close, N-3, N-4. 

1819 Small Date, Stars Away, N-5, N-6, N-7, N-8. 

1820 2 Over 1, Large Date, N-l, 1 does not extend to top curve of 2. 

1820 20 Over 19, Snail Date, N-2, 1 under left of 2, extending to its top curve. 

1820 20 over 19, Small Date, N-3, 1 under right of 2. Trace of 9 under 0. 

1820 Large Date, Curled 2, N-9. 

1820 Large Date, Plain Top 2, Divided 18 20, N-13. 

1820 Large Date, Plain Top 2, N-10, N-ll, N-12, N-14. 

1820 Small Date, Curled 2, N-4, N-5, N-6, N-7, N-8, N-15. 
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1821 

1822 

1822 

1822 

1822 

1823 

1823 

1823 

1824 

1824 

1824 

1824 

1825 

1825 

1825 

1825 

1825 

1826 

1826 

1826 

1826 

1826 

1827 

1827 

1827 

1828 

1828 

1828 

1829 

1829 

1829 


types) . 


N-l, N-2, (date spacing insufficiently different to create "eyeball" 

Close Date, N-l, N-2. 

Moderately Spaced Date, N-4, N-5. 

Wide Date, Spaced 1 8 22, N-3. 

Wide Date, Spaced Evenly, N-6 through N-l 4. 

Overdate, N-l. 

Normal Date, N-2. 

Restrike, Specious but Collectible. Not a pretty sight. 

Over 2, N-l, N-5. 

Close Date, Divided 18 24, N-3. 

Close Date, Evenly Spaced, N-2. 

Wide Date, N-4. 

Close Date, N-l, N-3, N-6. 

Moderately Spaced Date, Repunched 5, N-7, 5 first punched tilted left. 
Moderately Spaced, N-2, N-4, N-8. 

Wide Date, N-9, N-10. 

N-5 is Unknown. 

Over 5, Wide Date, N-8. 

Close Date, N-l, N-3, N-4, N-5, N-7. 

Moderately Spaced Date, N-6. 

Wide Date, N-8, N-9. 

N-2 is Unknown. 

Close Date, N-l, N-2, N-3, N-4, N-5, N-6, N-9, N-12. 

Moderately Spaced Date, N-7, N-8. 

Wide Date, N-10, N-ll. 

Small Wide Date, N-10. 

Large Close Date, Phantom 8, N-6, N-7, A misplaced 8 appears on these varieties 
between 82. Sometimes called "1828 over 1888." 

Large Close Date, N-l, N-2, N-3, N-4, N-5, N-8, N-9, N-ll. 

Large Letters, Wheelspoke, N-7, Die breaks on late die states resemble wheel- 
spokes . 

Large Letters, N-l, N-2, N-4, N-6. 

Small Letters, N-3, N-5, N-9. 
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1830 Large Letters, N-l through N-5, N-7 through N-ll. 

1830 Small Letters, N-6. 

1831 Large Letters, N-l, N-6, N-7, N-8, N-9, N-10, N-12. 

1831 Small Legend, Large Denomination, N-2, N-ll. 

1831 Small Letters, N-3, N-4, N-5. 

1832 Large Letters, N-3. 

1832 Small Legend, Large Denomination, N-2. 

1832 Small Letters, N-l. 

1833 Small Legend, Large Denomination, N-6. 

1833 Small Letters, N-l, N-2, N-3, N-4. 

1833 Small Letters, Horned 8, N-5, The top of the date has been recut and appears 

to have a perfect pair of horns at the top. 


1834 

Small 

8, 

Large 

Stars, 

Small 

Letters, 

N-l, 

N-2 

1834 

Large 

8, 

Small 

Stars, 

Smcil 1 

Letters, 

N-3, 

N-4 

1834 

Large 

8, 

Large Stars, 

Small 

Letters, 

N-5. 


1834 

Large 

8, 

Large 

Stars, 

Large Letters, 

N-6, 

N-7 

1835 

Large 

8, 

Large 

Stars, 

N-l, N-9. 




1835 Small Date, Small Stars, N-2, N-3, N-4, N-5, N-6, N-10, N-ll, N-12, N-13, N-18. 

1835 Head of 1836, N-7, N-8, N-14, N-15, N- 1 6 , N-17 (N-17 actually is N-7). 

1836 Wavy-Top Head, N-6, N-7. 

1836 Smooth Hair, N-l, N-2, N-3, N-4, N-5. 

1837 Plain Cord, Large Letters, N-l, N-2, N-3, N-4, N-6, N-7, N-8, N-13 - N-17. 

1837 Plain Cord, Small Letters, N-5. 

1837 Head of 1838, Beaded Hair: Cord, "Accessory E", N-12, An almost complete E 
shows in wreath below E in AMERICA on reverse. 

1837 Head of 1838, Beaded Hair Cord, N-9, N-10, N-ll. 

1838 No significant eyesight differences, N-l through N-7. 

1839 Head of 1838, N-2, N-3. 

1839 Over 6, Head of 1836, Plain Hair Cord, N-l, This is made from an unused die 
prepared in 1835, 1836, or 1837, resurrected in 1839, and combined with the 
reverse of the Silly Heads... An ad-lib masterstroke. 

1839 Silly Heads, N-4, N-9, Line under CENT. 

1839 Booby Heads, N-5, N-6, N-7, N-10 - N-14, No line under CENT. NO curies on shoulder. 
1839 Petite Head, N-8, Tipped Head, Point of Bust over 8 in Date. 

*Editor's Note: at the risk of adding another complicating "medium," the date of 

N-14 and N-15 is neither so obviously "close" as on the other varieties listed, nor 
as "wide" as on N-10, 11, and 12. 
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COMPLIMENT OR COMPLEMENT? 


Steven M. Bivens 

Copper collectors quietly smile when their select specimens are complimented 
for choice surfaces, bold strike, exceptional condition, or extreme rarity. 

However, how often do collectors complement their coppers? Complementing a copper 
collection is not a difficult task; the numismatic repertoire is endless. Personal- 
ly, my collecting activity is concentrated primarily in early date cents. As a 
complement to my collection, I have developed an additional interest in Colonial, 
Revolutionary War State, and Continental Currency. 

These issues of paper money are rich in history. They include rendezvous with 
delegates to the Stamp Act Congress (1765) , signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence (1776), the Articles of Confederation (1777), and the United States 
Constitution (1787). Historic and numismatic immortals, such as Benjamin Franklin, 
Elisha Gallaudet, Paul Revere, and David Rittenhouse were, in fact, prominent actors 
in the development and use of paper money in Colonial and Revolutionary America. 

Colonial Currency 

Due to the lack of sufficient money in Colonial Treasuries, paper money emis- 
sions became a necessity for individual Colonies to provide prompt payment for 
capital expenditures and various other emergencies. Three primary and specific 
reasons exist for the continuous emissions of paper money in Colonial America: 

1. Emissions were issued to fund military expeditions; 

2. Emissions were issued to repair or construct public works projects; 

3. Emissions were issued through public and/or private loan banks. The 
interest generated from the loans not only supported the banks, but 
also supported land values and stimulated business. 

Eventually, a great number of the various issues of Colonial Currency collapsed 
and/or went unredeemed due to depreciation. 

Revolutionary War State Currency 

Revolutionary War State Currency was emitted to support state government and 
fund military campaigns. Smaller denominations were often printed to replace the 
gold, silver, and copper coins which the war caused to disappear from circulation. 

In 1775, as a patriotic gesture. New York and North Carolina changed the denomin- 
ations of their bills from English units to Spanish dollars. New Hampshire, 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia did likewise in 1776. Maryland had already 
done so prior to the Revolution. Due to the considerable movement of people during 
the war, a vast array of Colonial, Revolutionary War State, and Continental Currency 
circulated; thus mass confusion regarding value, which constantly fluctuated, was 
created. 

Due to the fact that the credit of all paper money ultimately hinged upon the 
war's outcome, depreciation commenced in 1777. Some Revolutionary War State issues 
were redeemed, however the vast majority became worthless. 
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Continental Currency 


During the Revolutionary War, the Continental Congress used available specie 
to purc has e war necessities fran foreign sources. Its issues of Continental 
Currency joined the previously-mentioned Colonial and State currencies as the only 
money in domestic circulation. Continental Currency circulated at face value from 
1775 to 1777, however by 1780 it had depreciated to l/40th of face value. 

The English encouraged .and participated in the counterfeiting of Continental 
Currency. On April 14, 1777, while New York City was still occupied by British 
troops, an article appeared in the New York Gazette and the Weekly Marcury . It 
stated: 


Persons going into other Colonies may be supplied with any Number of 
counterfeit Congress-Notes, for the price of the Paper per Ream. 

They are so neatly and exactly executed that there is no Risque in 
getting them off, it being almost impossible to discover, that they 
are not genuine. This has been proved by Bills to a very large 
Amount, which have already been successfully circulated. Enquire 
for Q.E.D. at the Coffee-House, from 11 P.M. to 4 A.M. during the 
present month. 


The Continental Congress authorized emissions of Continental Currency on eleven 
separate occasions. Due to depreciation, the Congress also created the United 
States Lottery on November 18, 1776. The lottery was created to pay military 
expenses and to retire Continental Currency, with which lottery tickets could be 
purchased; however, the scheme failed. Continental Currency is probably best 
remembered for the phrase, "Not Worth a Continental." 

25 Examples of Paper Money to Complement a Collection of Early Copper 


Massachusetts : 


Massachusetts : 


Connecticut: 


Delaware: 


New Jersey: 


December 10, 1690 — The first publicly-authorized paper 
currency in the Western world. 

June, 1722 — "...small change bills issued to prevent William 
Wood from introducing Rosa America base copper coinage into 
circulation in New England..." 

July 10, 1733 — "...the first issue in America in which the 
exact value of a quarter section was printed on the bill." 

(In Colonial America, many bills were quartered to make smell 
change , much like the Spanish dollar was chiseled into bits.) 

The issues of March 1, 1734, December 1, 1739, and February 
28, 1746 — -All denominations of these issues were printed by 
Benjamin Franklin. 

torch 25, 1737 — Printed by Benjamin Franklin; with this issue, 
Franklin introduced "... the art of nature printing from leaf 
casts . " 


Pennsylvania: January 1, 1756 — Issued to support military campaigns during 

the French and Indian War; printed by Benjamin Franklin and 
David Hall. 
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Delaware: 


New York: 


Connecticut: 


Marylanck 


Georgia: 


Pennsylvania: 


New York City: 

Continental 
Congress : 

New Hampshire: 
Maryland: 


Massachusetts : 


March 1, 1758 and May 1, 1758—Printed by Benjamin Franklin and 
David Hall. 

February 16, 1761— The top and left borders as well as the Arms 
of New York City were cut and cast by Elisha Gallaudet. 

Gallaudet made the dies for the Continental Currency coinage of 
1776 . 

March 4, 1762— " Abel Buel. . .partner in the Connecticut copper 
coinage enterprise of 1785-89, was convicted of altering the Is ^ 
and 2s6d notes... his ear cropped. . .forehead branded with a 'C'." 

January 1, 1767 — The $1 and $2 denominations of this issue have 
small engravings of Spanish dollars. The first use of coin 
illustrations on American paper money . 

1769 Lighthouse Certificates — Issued for the repair of the light- 
house on Tybee Island. On the bottom of the note, written right 
to left and upside down, a scrambled warning appears: 

" TIEFRET . NUOCEDIVSIYGRELCKDTIFENEBTOOHTIWHTAEDTCAOT " . 

Reconstructed, the letters read: "To Counterfeit is Death With- 

out Benefit of Clergy Vide Act" (see the act) . Editor's note : 
Hold it up to the mirror if you don't believe it! 

April 3, 1772 — James Smither engraved the borders. In 1778, 
Thomas Paine accused Smither of counterfeiting Continental Cur- 
rency in a letter to the President of the Continental Congress. 
Later, when the British abandoned Philadelphia and Smither accom- 
panied them, "the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania 
issued a proclamation ordering him to answer to treason." 

August 25, 1774— The New York City Waterworks issue; engraved 
by Elisha Gallaudet; the first paper money issued by an American 
city. 


May 10, 1775 Session— The first Federally-issued money; possibly 
engraved by Janes Smither (see comments on the Pennsylvania note 
of April 3, 1772) . 

June 20, 1775 — Printed by Paul Revere. 

July 26, 1775 — "On the face is a propaganda-filled woodcut... 
depicting Britannia receiving a petition of the Continental 
Congress, .. .from a female representing America; America trampling 
on a scroll marked SLAVERY and holding a liberty cap in front 
of American troops carrying the flag of liberty. . .George III 
tranpling on the M (agna) CHARTA and applying a fire brand to an 
American city under attack by a British fleet." 

August 18, 1775— Engraved and printed by Paul Revere; the back 
has a minuteman holding a sword surrounded by the motto "ISSUED 
IN DEFENSE OF AMERICAN LIBERTY." 
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North Carolina: August 21, 1775 Session Act— The $8 note of this issue has a 

vignette of Britannia stabbing herself; Latin motto: INFELIX 

BRITANNIA (Unhappy England) . 


Continental 
Congress : 


New Jersey: 


F ebruar y 17, 1776 Resolution— On the fractional notes of this 
issue, the sundial rebus and the linked colonies device are employ- 
ed; the s ane devices were used on the 1776 Continental Currency 
Dollar and the 1787 Fugio Cents ; devices and borders engraved by 
Elisha Gallaudet; some issues signed by Daniel Carroll, a signer 
of the Articles of Confederation and the United States 
Constitution . 

March 25, 1776 — David Rittenhouse, the first Director of the 
United St ates Mint, engraved the borders of the six pound note 
issued in this emission. 


Continental 
Congress : 


July 22, 1776 — $1 denomination eliminated due to the proposed 
coinage of 1776 Continental Dollars in silver. 


Continental 

Congress: 


May 20, 1777 Resolution — The borders were changed to read "United 
States" instead of "United Colonies." 


Virginia: May 4, 1778 Act with Printed Date— "A two letter control system... 

was introduced and constituted the first use in America of a 
series designation in combination with numbering of paper money." 


Continental 

Congress: January 14, 1779 Resolution — Borders modified to read "United 

States of North America" instead of "United States." Some 
notes of this issue were signed by James Wilson, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and the United States Constitution. 

Rhode Island: May 1786 Session— ".. .issued pursuant to... 1786 Acts for amortizing 

4% 7-year loans on realty... The legal tender provision was to be 

enforced by courts without jury trial. In...Trevett vs. 

Weeden the law was declared invalid for denying trial by jury; 

(this) established the. . .principle of trial by jury as a funda- 
mental right of United States citizens." 


Summary 


Colonial, Revolutionary War State, and Continental Currency are indeed rich 
in history. Historic and numismatic giants, as well as many others, participated 
in these currencies' development, production, and distribution. These notes offer 
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collectors an opportunity to complement their existing copper collections. The 
next time an individual compliments your prized copper, reflect for a moment on 
the various ways in which you can complement it yourself . 
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"Talk About How Attitudes Change" Department: Taxay, in his U.S. Mint and Coinage , 

quotes an editorial in the Washington Globe from Christmas Day, 1849: 


It would be an improvement in our currency, if there were a two-and-a- 
half or a three-cent piece of silver, or of a mixture of silver and 
copper. There is everywhere in Spanish America a silver coin called a 
cuartillo, which is the fourth part of a real (123s cents) ...This is the 
smallest coin; and instead of a smaller, eggs are used in seme places, 
and in others grains of cacao... it would not then be necessary to use 
the copper cents to the extent they are now used, which though answering 
every purpose for which they were intended, are still heavy and incon- 
venient, and copper being very soft and very oxidizable, is not 
particular ly well adapted for either tasting, smelling, or handling , 
(emphasis added) " “ 


************* 
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1 4 3 5 B B 


OBVERSE: CSame as N-13 & 23, later) Tall date. Horizontal 
line through center of 1, strongest on left side. Points down 
from inner bun, main curl, neck, throat, and jam, strongest From 
main curl . Coarse vertical line up From between dentils right 
oF B in date. 

DIE STATES: All as above. 

REVERSE: Early examples have Fine lapping lines down very 
slightly to right oF vertical over most oF die, strangest on 
right side. Tops oF CE connected by shallow crumbling, and 
minor crumbling is visible on the underside oF the crossbar oF N 
in UNITED. Strong line From dentils to leFt top oF N in UNITED 
and a strong, short line up From right top oF First T in STATES. 
Fine line down to right From dentils passes into E in AMERICA; 
another wider line at diFFerent angle From dentils down to top 
oF that letter. Dentils below point oF stem have crumbling at 
their bases. 

DIE STATES: Crumbling between CE becomes stronger, but never as 
high as the letters themselves. Lines at N and E Fade and 
disappear; one at T Fades but remains visible. Crumbling at 
dentils below stem advances slightly and those dentils appear 
shorter as a result in latest state. 
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LATE DATE CENT UPDATE 


Bob Grellman 

Progress on the second edition of the late date cent attribution guide is 
ahead of schedule (thanks primarily to the help I've been getting from Ted 
Naftzger and Tom Wagemaker) , and it should be ready by the end of this year. In 
the process of improving the variety descriptions and diagrams, I've made many 
"discoveries." Some of them have been reported in previous "Updates," and here 
are a few new ones: 

- A new variety of 1846 has been confirmed. The obverse is a late state 
of N-13; the reverse is new. I've seen four examples this year, so I 
don't think it's particularly rare. See the facing page for a complete 
description. 

- 1848 N-45 is really an early state of N-2. Delete 1848 N-45. 

- 1843 N-17 and 1844 N-3 share the same reverse die; 1844 N-3 is later. 

- 1845 N-6 and 1846 N-15 share the same reverse die; 1846 N-15 is later. 

- 1846 N-l and N-21 share the same reverse die; N-l is later. 

- 1846 N-16 and 1847 N-35 share the same reverse die; 1847 N-35 is later. 

- 1848 N-l and N-39 share the same reverse die; N-39 is later. 

- 1848 N-l 8 and N-24 share the same reverse die; N-24 is later. 


I'm sure there are other links waiting to be discovered. Several as yet 
unlinked dies are known only in broken or worn condition, and it's reasonable 
to assume they were used in earlier marriages. Linking reverses helps us build 
emission sequences, but I doubt a credible chain will ever be completed for any 
year. It's fun trying, anyway. 


If you have any information (new die states, possible new varieties, etc.) 
that you believe should be included in the second edition, please share it 
with me. Write first, but keep in mind I'll probably have to see the coin(s) 
in question to confirm the information. My cutoff date for the manuscript 
is October 31. All contributors will be acknowledged in the book. You can 
find my address in "Swaps and Sales." 


ie'k'k’k'k-k-kJelc'k'k'k'k 
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AMERICA'S FIRST MUSEUM 


Gary A. Trudgen 

Charles Willson Peale was a man of many and varied talents. He was foremost 
an artist, with other careers as a soldier, politician, farmer, naturalist, and 
inventor of mechanical devices. One of his passions was to establish our country's 
first natural history museum.. 

Peale was born on April 15, 1741, in Queen Anne County, Maryland, the eldest 
of the five children of Charles and Margaret Peale. When he was 9 years old, his 
father died, and his mother moved their family to Annapolis. He was apprenticed 
at the age of 13 to Nathan Waters, a saddler. When he reached age 20 he was re- 
leased from his indenture and the following year, on January 12, 1762, he married 
Rachel Brewer. He soon developed an interest in portrait painting and studied 
briefly under John Hesselius, a local artist. In 1765 he sailed to Boston, and 
for a short time studied in the studio of John Singleton Copley. Soon after 
returning home to Annapolis in October 1766, he sailed for London to study for two 
years with Benjamin West. He returned home again in 1769 and began his career in 
portrait painting. 

In 1772 he traveled to Mount Vernon and painted his first portrait of George 
Washington, as a Colonel of the Virginia Regiment. Over a 23 year period (1772- 
1795) he would paint Washington seven times from life. In all, he painted about 
60 portraits of the First President, earning himself the sobriquet "painter of 
Washington. " 

In the spring of 1776 he moved his family to Philadelphia, the seat of Congress. 
Peale 's patrons included delegates to Congress and other visitors to the city. He 
enlisted in the city militia and was elected first lieutenant. The militia was 
called out in December 1776, and he saw action in the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton. He continued in active service until the British evacuated Philadelphia 
in the spring of 1778. In 1779 he was an elected representative from Philadelphia 
in the General Assembly of Pennsylvania. The following year he lost his bid for 
re-election, ending a short career in politics. 

In 1780 Peale purchased a house at Third and Lombard Streets in Philadelphia. 

To the house he subsequently added a painting room, and in November 1782, he added 
a long room for exhibition of his portraits. At this time, he painted the por- 
traits of many of the principal men of the American Revolution and added them to 
his portrait gallery. 

In 1784, while Peale was making sane drawings of newly-discovered mastodon 
bones for a French scientist, his brother-in-law suggested that the portrait gal- 
lery might also be used as a repository for natural curiosities. Peale became 
very interested in this project and began collecting various items. Eventually, 
on July 7, 1786, he publicly announced the formation of his museum, and a few 
weeks later his gallery doors were opened to the public. It was the first museum 
in the world to be open to the general public. The admission charge was 25 cents. 

The museum, whose theme was "Open Book of Nature," was a popular success. It 
contained Peale 's portraits of the "Great Men" of the Revolution, collections of 
birds, quadrupeds, marine specimens (fish, shells, coral, and amphibia), insects, 
minerals, fossils, man-made artifacts from different cultures, and a few wax 
manikins dressed in the native costumes of different countries. To promote the 
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museum, Peale presented scientific demonstrations and lectures, especially on 
electricity and chemistry, as wall as organ concerts and other musical events. 

The 'systematic organization of all human knowledge' was Peale 's goal for his 
museum. 

In 1794, during the months of June and July, the museum was moved frcm Peale' s 
home to the hall of the American Philosophical Society, which was just east of the 
State House (known today as Independence Hall) . In 1801, the outstanding discovery 
of the museum was made. For the first time, twa nearly complete mastodon skeletons 
were excavated by Peale near Newburgh, New York. As a result, the mastodon became 
the first extinct species accepted by science. Both skeletons were taken back to 
Philadelphia, where one was mounted and the other was prepared for a tour in England 
and France. The mounted mastodon was placed on public display in Peale 's museum 
on December 24, 1801. It stood 11 feet high, 17.5 feet long, and 5 feet, 8 inches 
wide. An additional admission charge of 50 cents was levied to see the mastodon 
skeleton; nevertheless, it became the main attraction of the museum. 

In 1802, after the Federal government had moved from Philadelphia to Washington, 
D.C., the museum collection was expanded to the upper floor of the vacated State 
House. After receiving Legislative approval, the entire museum was moved to the 
State House in 1810. 



THE ARTIST IN HIS MUSEUM 
(The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts) 
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Peale tried several times to have his museum taken over the Federal govern- 
ment, in the hope that it would becarre the great national museum. This never 
happened, although over time he did receive limited Federal, state, and city aid. 
Finally, in 1821, he was obliged to obtain incorporation from the city of 
Philadelphia, and his museum became the Philadelphia Museum. In 1822, the Board 
of Trustees of the museum, who were mostly Peale family members, asked Peale to 
paint a lifesize full-length self-portrait for the museum. At the age of 81, he 
painted the monumental portrait entitled "The Artist in His Museum." Peale depicted 
himself as he wished to be remembered, in the midst of his life's work. In the 
portrait he is drawing aside a curtain to the Long Room of his museum. 

Charles Willson Peale died on February 22, 1827. Later that same year, the 
museum was moved from the State House to a new building, the Philadelphia Arcade, 
on Chestnut Street between 6th and 7th Streets. 

Around 1830, the museum Board of Trustees had copper admission tokens made. 

The tokens were struck by the United States Mint in Philadelphia. The obverse of 
the 32mm diameter token features the bust of Peale with the legend, "Charles 
Willson Peale Founder" and the date 1784, the year in which the museum was conceived. 
The reverse legend around the circumference reads, "Philadelphia Museum - Incorpor- 
ated 1821," and within a wreath are the words "Admit the Bearer." In addition to 
the copper admission tokens, several silver medals of the same design were also 
struck, to be given to individuals as an award for museum service or for the advance- 
ment of science. Each of these medals was engraved with the name of the recipient 
within the reverse wreath. Today, twelve of these medals in silver are known. Also, 
one gold medal was struck and. awarded to Silas E. Burroughs , who had helped to 
finance the 1831-32 expedition of Titian Peale, Charles Willson Peale' s son, to 
Columbia. 



PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM ADMISSION TOKEN 


The dies for the Philadelphia Museum token were engraved by Christian Gobrecht 
who, at that time, was working for the U.S. Mint on a contract basis. Gobrecht had 
been born on December 23, 1785 in Hanover, York County, Pennsylvania. He was the 
6th son of Rev. John Christopher Gobrecht, a German emigrant who came to this 
country in 1753. Early in his life Christian Gobrecht was apprenticed to a clock- 
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maker. Soon after, his master died, and he moved to Baltimore, where he established 
himself as an engraver of ornamental work for clocks and watches. It is said that 
he was almost entirely self-taught. Eventually he abandoned watch and clock en- 
graving and devoted himself to the business of general engraving. In 1811 he moved 
to Philadelphia, where he engaged in engraving bank notes, seals, bookbinder's 
dies , and calico printer ' s rolls . He also became an ingenious mechanical inventor , 
inventing a medal-ruling machine in 1817. The device permitted a flat illustration 
of a medal to be created by moving a tracing point over the rredal itself. The 
relief of the medal was shown by different degrees of shading. He also invented 
and manufactured a reed organ, and invented a speaking doll and camera lucida. 

Following John Reich's resignation from the Mint in March 1817, director Robert 
Patterson tried unsuccessfully to hire Gobrecht as an assistant engraver. Six and 
a half years later, on December 1, 1823, Gobrecht applied directly to President 
James Monroe for the chief engraver's position, but William Kneass was chosen 
instead. However, starting in 1826, Gobrecht was employed on a contract basis to 
supply letter punches, designs, and models of dies for the Mint. Finally in July 
of 1835, he was hired by the Mint as an assistant to chief engraver Kneass. In 1835 
and 1836 he worked on a Liberty seated design that eventually was used on all U.S. 
silver coins. The design was inspired by the seated Britannia figure on English 
coinage and was suggested by mint director Patterson. At the sane time, he began 
his modifications of the U.S. copper coinage, which culminated in the Mature Head 
on the cents of the 1840 's. Following the death of William Kneass, Gobrecht was 
appointed chief engraver of the U.S. Mint on December 21, 1840, a post he continued 
in until his death on July 23, 1844. 

Meanwhile, the Philadelphia Museum was moving again, this time (1838) into a 
new building, which had cost $130,000, at the northeast corner of 9th and Sansom 
Streets. However, this expansion was ill-timed, for without the enthusiastic lead- 
ership of Charles Willson Peale, the museum foundered. Just six years later, its 
doors closed for the last time, and the collections were sold. Today, memories of 
this first American natural history museum have faded. However, specimens of the 
Philadelphia Museum token remain, to remind us of the institution and the genius 
of its founder, Charles Willson Peale. 
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ROD BURRESS, EAC #109 9743 Leacrest Cincinnati, OH 45215 

FOR SALE: Cotton lined envelopes made to fit inside standard 2X2 coin envelopes. 

100% soft cotton flannel interior with an exterior of nylon inner facing material. 
Similar to but not the same as the ones Jon Hanson used to provide. $18.00 per 
100 postpaid. Send SASE for sample. 

************* 
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A.N.A. '87 -- D.L. 1 s DIARY 


Denis Loring 

It's like this. I'm working on a joint venture between Equitable and a giant 
German insurance company, whose U.S. headquarters is in Atlanta. This is an appro- 
priate time for a little face-to-face negotiation. So I've scheduled a trip down 
there for Friday, August 21. And as long as I'm in town... 

This is actually a wonderful time to escape the office. We're in the midst of 
a huge reorganization, heads are starting to roll, and the rumor mill is busier 
than PCGS. My department and I have been moved into a newly-created division, and 
I have my second new boss in three months, so I think I'm safe for at least a week. 

I wander who else will be around when I get back. . . 

The ANA agenda this year is as full as last year's: token and medal show to 

start; couple other shows and auctions before the main event; meetings of EAC, NLG, 

NBS, 1891 Club, and SOB; judging U.S. coins and Best in Show; Author's Table; a 
reception or two; talkin' and jokin' and roamin' the floor. As usual, I'll be wearing 
the badge of Kenneth Goldman, Inc., spending many happy hours behind the table wonder- 
ing where Ken ran off to this time. Always the best part: seeing old friends and 

making new ones. What the hell, maybe I'll even buy a large cent... 

Thursday, August 20 : Packing clothes is easy, but the books, notes, supplies, check- 

lists, et cetera, et cetera take hours. Can't wait 'til they have it in New York 
again (oh, hush up out there I)... 

Friday, August 21 : Following true ANA tradition, the plane leaves an hour late... 
a brief stop at the Mid-American auction to check out an "MS-63" 1810 (lovely color 
and surfaces, but just too much cabinet friction) , and the rest of the day is re- 
insurance. . .check into the Marriott (the Westin is closer to the show, but I'd rather 
have the Club Marquis points) .. .first familiar faces: Adna Wilde, Kurt Krueger, John 

Pittman. . .it' s been a long day. Tokens and medals tomorrow. See ya... 

Saturday, August 22 : The collectibles show is out at the airport. Shuttle van or 

cab? Oh go ahead, treat yourself .. .arrive too early; breakfast with Jack Collins 
fills the time... much smaller show than Cherry Hill, but I find 15 new pieces anyway... 
back into town with Jack, Jeff Rock, and the estimable Colonel Bill Murray. . .might 
as well check out the Hilton show. ..talk about dead! Half the tables and 95% of the 
aisles are empty (I'm told the Waverly show is better, but I'm not truckin' out there 
to find out)... my, my, it's Mr. Goldman! No wonder he's yawning. . .exactly one pur- 
chase: "1807, AG" that's an 1803 Large Date (sorry folks. Large Fraction) ... time 

to pay my dues in the weight room. . .dinner with Kenny and Sandy (Mrs. G., a definite 
MS-67) at Trader Vic's... so here I am, 8:00 on a Saturday night in downtown Atlanta. 
Now what? In fact, for-the-next- two-days what? Maybe I can make myself just veg out. 
Lord knows I could use it... Think I'll wander over to the Westin. . .think I'll wander 
back... so here I am 9:30 on a Saturday night oh, the hell with it. 

Sunday, August 23 : Ten hours' sleep! Now I know why I came out so early not too 

hot yet, and not much traffic, so let's run a few miles. . .Sunday morning dutiful-son- 
to-mother phone call (and you guys think I'm such a hard ass!) ...return to the Hilton 
to check out the Kagin auction lots... 157 lots of 18K French gold jewelry, some of 
it quite lovely. Maybe I can do some early Hanukah shopping. . .large cent purchase #2 
is an AG 1799... I'm told Bob Grellman's turned up a VF '38 N-15 at the Waverly show, 
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and Mark Borckardt found a Fine S-118...back to the room, nap time... hop on the 
rretro and trek out to the "largest shopping center between Washington, D.C. and 
Miami". ..wander and browse for awhile (total take: a coupla chocolate-covered 

pretzels and a Dire Straits tape) ...no interest here in the Kagin sale, so I spend 
a quiet evening solo. . .probably appropriate, as today's my 18th and last wedding 
anniversary — the divorce will be final in a few months. Life goes on. 

Monday, August 24: Lousy night. Guess I'm just not programmed for this much sleep... 
time to get the ol' photo ID...sheesh! The show site, the Georgia World Congress 
Center, is cavernous. We're gonna be lost in this place. Worse, it's a good 15-20 
minute walk from the Westin and Marriott, just what I want to start the morning. 

And have I mentioned the weather? In the 90 's every day, no end in sight. What ever 
happened to conventions actually held in (or even near?) the "convention hotel"? 

End of carping (for now) .. .photo ID is easy. . .Superior alert: Larry Goldberg 

says there'll be a nice run of large cents in their next sale... lunch at Mary Mac's 
Tea Room, a true Atlanta institution. . .back to the GWCC to view the Bowers auction 
lots... Jo Ann says, "you probably won't get in today," but I persevere, successfully 
(the Great Shal wimps out)... the MS S-24 is an old John Adams friend. . .this is 
taking too long (they're way understaffed) .. .hi, Robinsons. . .finally finished... 
might as well hit the weight room. . .another disadvantage of this show: people are 

scattered among the Westin, the Marriott, and the Omni (and several lesser lights) , 
so there's no one lobby that's the universal gathering place. Oh well, PNG day is 
tomorrow. That should bring 'em out (the collectors if not the coins)... a final 
pass around the lobby nets a pleasant chat with Doug Bird... if this diary seems a 
tad lacklustre, I've reflected the last few days perfectly. Gotta get better, no? 

Tuesday, August 25: 6h hours sleep. That's more like it... PNG requires a coat and 

tie, so Friday's reinsurance suit comes in handy. . .entertain Kenny and Sandy for the 
traditional pre-PNG stoke-up-for-the-day room service breakfast. . .taxi over to the 
caverns... 8 A.M. 1...2H hours later, I have spent exactly $15, on a Good 1809. Slabs 
are ubiquitous, copper nonexistent, except for the usual oases (Terranova, Beymer) . 
RARCOA and Stack's have a few choice items (an AU AMERI, a Mint State 1795) , but in 
terms of nice, affordable collector material — nada. Not today, anyway. . .Harry Jones 
has a huge group of virgin half cents and large cents, but Kevin Whiz-Bang Lipton 
has first crack, then Tony, then Tom Reynolds. Guess I'll find out eventually what's 
in there... Joe Kuehnert has a date set with a few nice coins — 'Only as a set today, 
maybe broken tomorrow' .. .my World's Worst Gold Type Set finds a new home... check in 
at the office; no new rumors... two granola bars and a Diet Coke for lunch (numismatic 
health food) . . .Tom Reynolds shows a lovely VF-30 S-207 he got in St. Louis last week. . . 
Darwin and Jules drop by... 4% hours into the show, I buy coin #2: 1818 N-3, VF-20, 

full obverse brockage. . .here comes JDW; there goes coin #2... Joe Tomasko provides 
an S-102 for coin #3... try to register for the Bowers sale, and am told, "come back 
tomorrow." They're not up to usual QDB standards this year... 5: 00 rolls around, with 
surprisingly little change in tempo. . .dinner with Mike and Rollie (old Boston friends) 
at Pittypat's Porch, a touristy but fun place. Unfortunately, I forgot the food 
ain't that good, either. . .next few days (and nights) will be pretty full, so one more 
evening of TV and telephone seems OK. Now if only a couple decent large cents would 
turn up. . . 

Wednesday, August 26 : Up only a few minutes before the alarm. Guess now that I 'm 

40, I'm starting to mellow (r-r-right) .. .Kenny and Sandy host breakfast this time... 
it's 8 A.M. All right, bourse floor, yield up your secrets... up and down the aisles 
we go... here's a 114 with the TY break... "Do you have any large cents?" The answer 
is a box of low-grade late dates... the nice clean G-VG 1830 has a high zero, so let's 
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turn it over and chalk up another N-8 . . . 

| WRONG) 

see the nice leaves, C C C C. See an 1830 N-9 change hands for $7, without any 
price haggling at all. See the cberrypicker smile. Smile, Denis, smile, you lucky 
son-of -a . . . 


So now what? Continue running around the floor, of course... the Kuehnert date set 
sells intact, then resells to Shalowitz, who promptly starts to deal 'em out. ..Roy 
Rauch sells me the last of the Jackson Storm hoard, which I turn over to Tcm Reynolds 
...more floorwalking ... there ' s a small group of Robbie Brown cents for sale; I 
spring for the S— 191... pass on a Fine S— 238 at $200, but bite on a VG 1835 N— 12 (of 
course, I had initial delusions of B18, but let's not get greedy here) .. .Jack 
Robinson lands a beautiful VF-30 1829 N-4. . .actually sit down for a sandwich... 
haven't heard of any other blockbusters (yet) . . .two lovely insurance medals frem 
Ingrid O' Neil... a phone call to Ohio and the 30N9 finds its home... time for the 
judges' meeting. . .might as well get the first pass of judging done... relax some, and 
it's 7 P.M. Time to clean up. Bibliomania meeting and the Dealer Fest are both at 
8, but I'm a Gemini, so I'll try to catch both... (The auction is at 7:30, back at the 
Westin. Forget it) .. .Dealer Fest actually starts early, so I grab a quick freebie 
dinner (fried chicken and peach cobbler, natch) and off to NBS . . .Armand Champa ' s 
slides of some of his books are really impressive. . .break up after 11, bus back to 
the Marriott. . .enough for one day (enough, indeed). The plan is to run tomorrow 
morning and work off some of this good living. Stay tuned... 

Thursday, August 27 : I actually do my miles this morning, and even add the extra 

loop inside Piedmont Park — virtue or compulsion? You be the judge... nice breakfast 
buffet at the Marriott (infinite fresh fruit — how can you go wrong?) ...over to the 
exhibits to meet with my fellow judges... a little negotiation and we've got the 
winners, with an exhibit on the Randall hoard taking first place (just coincidence, 
folks. The other judges had it the same way) .. .opening time . . . tempo is definitely 
down from yesterday. . .alternate sitting and wandering. . .Shal has a gorgeous new S-258, 
with the color of a 64 and the cabinet friction of a 58. What the hell, let's do it... 
Roy Rauch brings over an off-center 1830 N-8, Bob Miller a nice VG S-13. In for two 
more... Diet Coke lunch again. . .another insurance item from Steve Tanenbaum. . .Doug 
Bird looks forlorn... the new CQR is out (an absolute must. Here's a possibly amusing 
topic for debate: CQR is to the basal value system as the Gray Sheet is to the Red 
Book) ...Jim Long wants to see my dupes. Put a lot price on 'an and watch 'an dis- 
appear. . .Sandy' s gone and Kenny's got shpilkes (Jewish word meaning ants in pants) , 
so I spend most of the afternoon behind the table... wish I had a few more 30N9's to 
spread around. . .closing time... fine dinner with Tom Reynolds and Chris Victor -McCawley 
at the Abbey, a church-converted-to-restaurant. . .up to the Westin for the NLG bash, 
done in its usual glorious lack of taste . . . Superior and Jack Collins win awards for 
the Robinson S. Brown sale as the best auction catalogue of the year (surprise!)... 
a midnight stroll back to the Marriott, pen these epic lines — oh, get off it, Loring. 

Go to sleep. 

Friday, August 28 : No running today, but let's do that breakfast buffet anyway... on 

to the EAC meeting! I assume (well, hope) that someone has written about it in time 
for this issue of P-W . Eighty people showed up. A fine time. . .and here we go again. 
Back to table sitting, occasional strolls down the aisles, and lots of congenial 
BS...Bill Fivaz, ANA governor and chocolatier (he works for Nestle' s) , brings me an 
ample supply of their top-of-the-line, not-for-public-sale coating chocolate. He 
knows ire. Thank you, kind Sir... Bob Grellman's found another 1838 N-15. Sheesh. . . 

The Best-in-Show judging is an amiable wrangle, ending in a 3-2 split decision (I am 
one of the 2) . . .back to the table and the inevitable Diet Coke (my kidneys are thankful 
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that ANA comas but once a year) . . .Tom Reynolds checks in with an 1819 N-7 in VF-30 
...really not too much going on... John Ford takes my picture for an album he's 
assembling. The camera remains intact. . .Enoch Blackwell takes the 191... I spy a 
decent VG 1796 Draped Bust in a dealer's case for $35. I pull it out, and ask the 
price. "I just bought it, and want to check the variety." I tell him it's a 108 
(which it is). "Let me look it up, and I'll bring it to your table." An hour: later, 

I pass his table, and ask about the 1796. "Well, I've decided not to sell it for 
now. I think a customer back: home needs it for a type set." And that, dear child- 
ren, is the conclusion of today's fairy tale... day winds down... the 1891 Club meeting 
and ANA membership reception manage to survive without me . . . the bourse stays open 
until 8 tonight (a dubious idea), but at 7:30 I'm outta here... Ken Barr, John Bergman, 
George Kolbe, and I get in a cab and ask for Aunt Fanny ' s Cabin , a Southern institu- 
tion serving fried chicken, Smithfield ham, family-style vegetables , and "Dixie" on 
the piano. The cabbie, to whom the English language must be a quaint novelty, takes 
us to Anthony's , a snooty restaurant set in a mansion in Buckhead, Atlanta's equiva- 
lent of Park Avenue. Fortunately, my companions are good-natured, so we hop in 
another cab, and try again. This time we make it, and proceed to glut ourselves 
silly. ..back home, do some packing (!), and off to the S.O.B. meeting, which is a 
complete dud. . .finally quit a little after 1, and the bourse opens later this morning 
(!!) at 8. Thud. 

Saturday, August 29 : Up, pack, pay the bill, check the bag, and out the door, all on 

autopilot. . .open up the table promptly at 8 (good little do-bee that I am) . . .no need 
for breakfast after last night's piggery; just sit, relax, read the paper... the ear- 
to-ear grin on Bob Matthews' face is from the 1796 Draped Bust that walked up to 
his table yesterday: S-112, VF-30, with beautiful surfaces and color. He'll go home 

a happy man... a fair number of people walking around, but I have no idea how much 

business is being done me, I'm jes' watchin' the world go by... time for my 3 P.M. 

stint at the Author's Table. . -spend most of the time talking with Ken Hallenbeck 
and Ed Rochette about the inner workings of the ANA... look for a new exhibit category 
next year: numismatic literature. . .folks, it's that time. Pack the books up, say 

the good-byes until EAC or ANA '88... wait! It's Tom Reynolds with a going-away 
present: a Wells Fargo travel insurance token. A neat note to leave on, and off 

we go — as soon as I hit the airport I can feel the adrenalin draining. . .peaceful 
flight home, and ANA '87 is history. 


Epilogue : I had a great time. Escaped the office, picked one hell of a cherry 

(the proceeds are aimed toward Norweb) , got a bunch more insurance stuff, went to 
enough gatherings, schmoozed with friends a lot, and even brought sctre presents 
home (remember the jewelry in the Kagin's sale? I won five of them, averaging about 
13% over bullion. How can you lose?). The only disappointment is that I didn't 
get a large cent for the collection. Score it 9 out of 10. I'll take it, no 
questions asked. 


See you in Cincinnati! 


******** 


* * * 


* * 
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ANA '87, OR "THERE WERE NO CHERRIES IN ATLANTA" 

Les Heilbronner 

As usual , at the EAC meeting held in conjunction with the ANA, Denis Bering 
requested volunteers to report on various aspects of the summer's biggest gathering 
of numismatic 'junkies.' Having reported on numerous previous gatherings I was 
urged to do another, so here goes ANA '87 as I saw it. 

I arrived in 'peach-country' early on Monday morning (couldn't get a cheap, 
direct flight any other time) , and made my way to lodging arranged by John Wright 
who was to have met me there. John was delayed, so I started out on my own. The 
first thing I learned was that Atlanta DOES have one of the best public transpor-. 
tation systems in the U.S.; it can be depended upon, and is both clean and economi- 
cal. 


I found my way to the Convention site and, after descending what seemed an 
uncountable bank of escalators, found ANA registration. I immediately started 
meeting old friends, and 'coining' was underway. Many of the PNG dealers were 
arriving, so I started asking about copper right off, but didn't have too much luck, 
as most of those I encountered said they hadn't brought much in that line. 

Thanks to the MARTA system (public transportation) , I found my way back to the 
motel and the Weights. First things first, so before any "how do's," it was, , "what 
did you bring for me in copper?" Then it was out for dinner and some great ribs. 

Tuesday morning brought FNG day. Talk was about the Adams S-24 that was avail- 
able in the ANA auction. (It ultimately found a new home in the cabinet of a 
California EAC member — not REN.) It was also bantied about that the recently 
discovered '94 NC-8 had found a good home and that a choice S-16 had surfaced in 
Europe. Talk on the bourse floor was about the NICE date set of large cents that 
was available. Many EAC'ers looked and figured and after some late night dickering, 
the set did change hands. It was broken up on Wednesday, with many of the pieces 
immediately being gobbled up. I had known this set for over 20 years and helped 
the original owner in assembling it. 

Not too many true 'cherries' were picked, or at least they were not reported 
if they were found. However, not one, but two 1838 N-15's in VF were found in one 
dealer's stock, and there were reports of an S-207, an 1835 N-12, and a VF 1829 N-4. 

When PNG day was officially over, there were small gatherings of EAC'ers who 
were playing show-and-tell in the spacious hallways of the convention center. John 
Wright was the hit of one of the groups with his nifty 1818 brockage obtained from 
DWL. After that, it was back to the room and rest for the weary feet, and after a 
short nap, thoughts of dinner:. The Wrights, being true Southerners despite their 
current Michigan address, wanted to treat this Northerner to some real Dixie food; 
so it was off to an all-you-can-eat fried catfish place, and I must say it's a 
delicacy despite the bones. Three platters later we were off for some sightseeing; 
but John — I had seen truck terminals before! 

Wednesday saw the official opening of ANA, and once the "great-unwashed" (the 
pet phrase of an EAC'er for those not wearing dealer badges) were let into the 
great hall, PANDAnonium ruled. It seamed that the China mint was selling a limited 
quantity of special Convention 5-ounce PANDA coins, and dealers were trying to find 
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anyone who would be willing to stand in line for than and purchase one of those 
' silver-things , 1 with promises to buy it at an instant $25 profit. However, most 
of us were too interested in getting to our favorite 'picking' spots to stand in 
the long line. 

There was nice copper available at a price. There were lots of '93s, many in 
high grade and higher price. An 1830 N-9 was available as was an S-118, and for 
others with the 'long green,' some nice colonials and half cents. Bob Grellman, 

John Wright, and Denis Loring seemed to be in demand constantly to check on 
attributions and did their best to oblige. As usual, the exhibits were one of the 
highlights, and there were two that fit into EAC parameters. One told the Randall 
Hoard story with some nice examples of hoard coins on display. The other was a 
Hard Times Token display. 

Thursday was another searching day, but the pace was not as hectic. I did find 
several upgrades in the middle dates, and looked at same other coins that would 
have looked good in my collection but not in my checkbook. The NLG bash was held 
that night and EAC again came out looking great, with the Reiver-Grellman duo being 
honored for a second straight year (for their late date Quick-finder ) and Pete 
Smith being honored for his all-around research efforts. 

Next up was the EAC meeting at ANA. Despite the early hour (for a convention: 
9:30 a.m. ) the room was nearly full, and it was copper front and center. Eric Newman 
was the principal speaker, and gave a talk on the 1785 counterfeit British half- 
pence, which he definitely believes should be included with the Early American 
Copper series. Following the meeting, it was back to the bourse and a final sweep. 
Then I was off to the airport for my return home, to commiserate with a pocketful 
of coins and an empty checkbook, and counting the days 'til EAC '88 in L.A. 


Secretary Denis Loring called the meeting to order at 9:35. The customary 
round of introductions followed. The following members and guests were present: 


•k’k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'kic 


MINUTES OF THE 1987 ANA-EAC MEETING 


Atlanta, Georgia 
August 28, 1987 


Pierre Fricke 


Bob Miller 
Eric P. Newman 
Bob Van Ryzin 
Scott Palmer 
Giff Kelly 
Don Val enziano, Jr 
Cindy Grellman 
Dan Lucas 
Tom Sebring 
Richard Rosichan 
G. V. Hazel 
Ray W. Brown 
Chris McCawley 
Ronnie Adam 


Mabel Ann Wright 
John Wright 
Vernon L. Tipka 
Jim Long 
Jim McGuigan 
Les Heilbronner 


James D. Partin 
Gerald L. Kochel 
Darwin Palmer, Jr 


Eileen Kelly 
Steve Fischer 
Bob Grellman 
Henry Garrett 
Dick Kurtz 


Pat Cunningham 
Walter Breen 
Thomas F. Fitzgerald 


Bob Matthews 
Jim Lambert 


Richard Shimkus 
Jeff Rock 


Charles Rekow 
Mark Borckardt 
Jim Matthews 


Tom Reynolds 
Jules Reiver 
Barry Parker 
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Larry Moor 
Barry Kurian 
Barry Murphy 
Charles Barasch 
Peter Boisvert 
Bill Harbison 
John F. Bergman 
Adrian E. Ross 
John L. Gomer 
Ken Mote 
David Lange 
Denis Loring 


Mike Ringo 
Gus Jarrmalo 
Norman Thomas 
Dick Duncan 
Jerry A. wells 
J. R. Frankenfield 
George F. Kolbe 
Mike Whelan 
Hank Spangehberger 
Joseph Tamasko, Jr. 
Roy Rauch 
John Eshbeck 
Grady Frisby 


Dana Linett 
Enoch Blackwell 
Jack Robinson 
Jack Jones 
Bill Jones 
Mary Sauvain 
Jack Collins 
Bill Murray 
Phyllis Thompson 
Les Smith 
Steve Tanenbaum 
Bruce W. Stowe 


Jack Robinson announced the new issue of CQR , available by subscription. He 
also announced the first plated all-copper M & R auction catalogue, the sale to be 
held September 18-19 in Cincinnati. 

Les Heilbronner announced that a major collection of Massachusetts copper was 
recently stolen from a New England collector. Also, Larry Briggs had several 
important large cents stolen; a listing of all the stolen coins appears elsewhere 
in this issue of P-W . Collectors are advised to be on the lookout, and notify the 
proper authorities if they see or are offered any of these coins. 

Ken Hallenbeck, newly-elected ANA Vice President, assured the audience that the 
new ANA leadership will be increasingly attuned to the needs and interests of col- 
lectors. He would welcome hearing from EAC members as to their concerns and sug- 
gestions for the ANA. 

The f ea tured speaker for the meeting was Eric Newman, who spoke on the 1785 
counterfeit British halfpence. 

The group discussed the current privately-assembled lists of variety collections 
The Score (Early Dates, John Fettinger) ; The List (Middle Dates, John Wright); and 
Common Cents (Late Dates, J.R. Frankenfield) . Should these lists contain all col- 
lections or just those of minimum size? Should they be available to all members, 
or just to those who contribute? 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:05 a.m. 


Important Announcement: As we were going to press, I learned that Stack's has been 

chosen to sell the famous Herman Halpern Collection of more than 800 Large Cents in 
March, 1988. This is Mr. Halpern' s first-line set, and contains more finest-known 
and condition-census pieces than any other collection Stack's has been privileged 
to sell. More details to follow, in the November Penny-Wise . 


Respectfully submitted 


Denis W. Loring 
National Secretary 


************* 


************* 
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REPORT OF MID-ATLANTIC REGIONAL MEETING 


Ed Masuoka 


The July Mid-Atlantic EAC meeting was held at the Metropolitan Washington 
Numismatic Association coin show in Lanham, Maryland on July 11, 1987. The meeting 
began with an examination of two draped bust half cents. The first was an 1803 C-2 
cherried at a coin show in Timonium, Maryland. The second was an 1805 C-l purchased 
at the Lanham show. The five on the second coin had been damaged so that at first 
glance the coin appeared to be the scarce C-3. However, Jim Young pointed out that 
the coin lacked the characteristic bulge in front of Liberty seen on C-3's, and a 
discussion about attributing the 1805' s followed. 

Hank Grose asked about safe methods for cleaning half cents. Two methods were 
suggested: use chemically pure acetone followed by an application of CARE or use 

xylene followed by CARE. The acetone was preferred because it does not deposit 
anything on the coin's surface, while xylene may leave seme oil. 

Jim Young gave a presentation on reverses of 1796 large cents. He divided the 
reverses into four groups based on design type and chronology: the reverses of '94, 

the reverses of ' 96 , the transitional ' 96-97 reverses , and the true reverses of ' 97 . 
He then described how the reverses differed with regard to: the number of leaves 

on each branch of the wreath., the fraction bar and fraction punches, the top leaves 
of each wreath, and the shape of the denticles. He noted that the idea of transi- 
tional reverses was mentioned by Del Bland in the Robbie Brown catalog in descrip- 
tions of the S-94 and S-134. 

Persons attending the meeting were: 

Jim Young Ed Masuoka Carl Ostiguy Mike Packard 

Hank Grose Bob Younglof George Waingold Mike Ringo 

Bill Porter 

The next meeting will be held at the Sheraton Inn in Lanham, Maryland on 
September 12, 1987, in conjunction with the MSNA coin show. 


A NY N J Regional Meeting of EAC was held on Saturday , June 27, at the Cherry 
hill Hyatt in conjunction with the Garden State Numismatic Association Convention. 
Those in attendance included: 


************* 


REPORT OF NY-NJ REGIONAL MEETING 


Jim Neiswinter 


Todd Gredesky 
Burnett Anderson 
Dave Palmer 
Richard Moore 
Denis Loring 
Tom Sebring 
Gerald Kochel 
R. K. Burke 
Enoch Blackwell 
John Brody 


Mike Hartshorne 
Don Reigle 
Doug Tilghman 
Doug Walcutt 
Sal Zambuto 


Mike Ringo 
Bob Miller 
Bruce Kesse 


Bill Macomber 
John Darmanin 


Neusa Zambuto 
Eileen Amato 
John Amato 
Doug Smith 
Jack Jones 
Herb Silberman 
Vincent Manna 
Harry Rescigno 
Jim Neiswinter 
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Harry Rescigno gave a talk on prominent large cent auctions of the last fifteen 
years. He brought along catalogues from the Brown, Van Cleave, Starr, Naftzger, and 
Ruby Sales. A discussion was held on the presentation and quality of each catalogue; 
this was definitely enhanced by the presence of longtime EAC ' ers Doug Smith, Denis 
Loring, and Herb Silberman, who seemed to have a story to tell on each auction. 

Two upcoming meetings are scheduled in September . The first will be September 
12 at the Omni Park Plaza in New York City. The second will be the following Saturday, 
September 19, again at the Hyatt in Cherry Hill. 


The usual high quality £ind quantity of dealers who have purchased bourse tables 
for EAC '88 is readily apparent from the list below. Everyone has confirmed his 
intent with payment in full, many doing so in Dallas. If you're a potential seller, 
here are a few things for you to consider. 

a. SALES: E.A.C. members come to our conventions to view and BUY nice early 


b. EXPOSURE: An opportunity to see and be seen by virtually every well-known 

copper collector and dealer. 

c. ATTENDANCE: California's E.A.C. membership exceeds New York and Connecticut's 

combined. 

d. COST: UNBELIEVEABLEI ! Single table, $65.00, (seven available); Corner 

table, $75.00, (5 available). Included at NO additional charge: display 

cases, 2 (for a single table) or 3 (for a corner table) and one light. 

ACHTUNG! 1 ATTENTION]] IMPORTANT!] Only twelve (12) tables remain. 

For further Bourse information or reservations write or call: 

Bill Weber, P.O. Box 1124, Sebastopol, CA 95473. (707) 823-9585 


************* 


BOURSE REPORT: E.A.C. CONVENTION '88 IN LOS ANGELES 


Bill Weber 


copper 


'88 E.A.C. CONVENTION BOURSE DEALERS: 


John & Jim Bergman 
Jack Beymer 
Doug Bird 
Pete Boisvert 
Rod Burress 
Tony Carlotto 
Gerry Charron 
Phil Clover 
Bert Cohen 
Bob Everett 
Henry Garrett 


Chris McCawley 


Jim McGuigan 
Bob Matthews 
Phil Moore 


Rick Leonard 
Denis Loring 


Terry Hess 
Joe Kane 
Wally Lee 


Les Heilbronner 


Bob Grellman 


Don Petersen 
Phil Ralls 
Tom Reynolds 
Jack Robinson 
Herb Rosen 
Dale Schaffer 
Bob Schick 
Bob Shalowitz 
Don Valenziano 
Bill Weber 
Jim Young 


Darwin Palmer 


■ 'k'k'k-kieieieie'k-k'kic'k 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF UPCOMING MEETINGS 


New York City — Lanham, MD — Los Angeles 

Norweb Sale #1, October 12 in New York City, will feature some SUPER half cents. Not 
since Stack's fixed price list of the Brobston Collection in '63 has there been 
anything comparable in scope or quality. Collectors from all over the country will 
be attending. I'm wondering if we might have a half cent get-together Sunday evening 
after we've finished viewing lots. This would be no-host, at a nice restaurant close 
by where we could meet, chow, and chat until whenever. If some "restaurant-wise" 

New Yorker know/s of a suitable location, his help would be most welcome. 

— Bill Weber 

There will be a Mid-Atlantic Regional EAC meeting on October 17, 1987, at the 
Sheraton Inn in Lanham, Maryland, at 1 p.m. , in conjunction with the MANA show. 

* * * 1988 EARLY AMERICAN COPPERS CONVENTION * * * 

* * * EAC - LOS ANGELES * * * 

April 14-17, 1988 at the Stouffers Concourse Hotel 

Plan to come to southern California in the early spring next year. We are 
planning an outstanding convention. The Stouffers Concourse is a deluxe hotel 
with excellent rooms, meeting facilities, luxurious public areas, and superb 
service. The program will be excellent. An extensive spouses' program wall 
take advantage of some of Southern California's many attractions. 

* * * COME SEE US IN LA ! * * * 
************* 


RAYM3ND BISORDI writes. 

As I thoroughly enjoyed your inclusion of the ad from the 1945 Numismatic 
Scrapbook describing the fabulous copper collection offered for sale by Lotus 
Sullivan, I thought possibly the bibliophiles in our membership might enjoy the 
"ad" for the original issuing of Dr. Maris 's New Jersey coinage study, which 
appeared on page 4 of the May 1884 issue of Mason's Coin Collectors' Magazine. 
Why didn't my grandad buy a couple of these? 


THE COINS OF NEW JERSEY. 

BY EDWARD MARIS, M.D. 

Author of the “History of the 1794 U.S. Cents and Half Cents.” 

A historic sketch of the coins of New Jersey : with a plate containing specimens of 
the Mark Newbie coppers and the issues of 1786-7-8, together with the obverse, reverse, 
and combinations of the different varieties of the latter : and a detailed description of 
the distinctive differences and degree of variety. Large folio. 17 pages, on heavy 
paper, $3.50. With the plate on extra heavy paper, $4.00. Plates separately $1.50 
and $2.00. 

Orders for this work or the separate plates will be promptly filled by addressing 
this office. 


************* 
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NEW CANDIDATES FOR EAC MEMBERSHIP 

The following persons have applied for membership in EAC since the last issue 
of P-W. Provided that no adverse comments on any particular individual are received 
by the Membership Committee before the November issue of P-W , all will be declared 
elected to full membership at that time. Chairman of the Membership Committee is 
Rod Burress, 9743 Leacrest, Cincinnati, Ohio, 45215. 




MEMBER NUMBER 

Snyder, Carlton 

San Leandro, CA 

2627 

Bostancic, Bill 

Wooster, OH 

2770 

Vidal, Dr. Richard F. 

Tampa, FL 

2771 

Gilbert, Billy R. 

Wyandotte , MI 

2772 

Newman, Cathy 

Oakland, CA 

2773 

Mullen, John 

Berne, NY 

2774 

Geiger, M. 

Miami, FL 

2775 

El in, Jim 

Mira Loma, FL 

2776 

Nomura, Steve 

Bellevue, WA 

2777 

McWilliams, Dennis R. 

Westerville, OH 

2778 

Demeo, Joseph M. 

Keene, NH 

2779 

Bogynska, Bill 

Wfest Linn, OR 

2780 

Witt, Bob 

Bedford, TX 

2781 

Hendricks, Jacob 

Hagerstown, MD 

2782 

Bernard, Leigh M. 

West Hempstead, NY 

2783 

Rooke, Christopher 

Marristown, NJ 

2784 

Shon, Joe 

Atlanta, GA 

2785 

Harrison, Keith 

Louisville, KY 

2786 

Rapke, Marc R. 

Plantation, FL 

2787 

Van Meter, Thomas E. 

Columbus, GA 

2788 

Sayler, Scott 

Lenexa, KS 

2789 

Shutty, Michael S. Jr. 

Charlottesville, VA 

2790 

Sage, John A. 

Liberty, ME 

2791 

Etheridge, Kenneth S. 

Laur inburg, NC 

2792 

Jablonowski, Henry J. 

Cohoes, NY 

2793 

Frisby, H. Grady III 

Memphis, TN 

2794 

Rosen, Scott A. 

Mentor, OH 

2795 

Bolger, John T. 

Waukesha, WI 

2796 

Dimmer, Lawrence G. 

Kenosha, WI « 

2797 

Martin, Patrick E. 

Fairfax, VA 

2798 

Broyde, Barret 

Woodmere, NY 

2799 

Kr earner, David L. 

Spring Mills, PA 

2800 

Brink, Jack L. 

N. Hollywood, CA 

2801 


************* 

Important Notice ; The EAC meeting scheduled in conjunction with the Sacramento 
Valley Coin Club's fall show, as announced in the last issue of P-W , has been 
changed to 2 P.M. , Saturday October 10, at the Cal Expo Hotel , not the Beverly 
Garland Motor Lodge. The directions are the same, except that an exit east rather 
than west off the freeway is in order. Again, John Peters will discuss half cent 
collecting by die state. Any questions, contact Bob Travis: (916) 758-5692. 

************* 
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IT MAKES CENTS 


John D. Wright, NLG 



Editor's Note : The following article was written for the Chicago Coin Club's 

Perspectives in Numismatics , where it appeared as the first chapter on Modern 
Coinage. It appears here by permission of CCC. 

Have you ever wondered! about the source of the numismania epidemic that has 
run rampant in our country for over a century? You are infected with it, or you 
wouldn't be reading this. I too am a carrier, or I wouldn't be writing it. Neither 
of us are nobility, so how came we of the "middle" or "ordinary" class of Americans 
to embrace the "hobby of kings," as numismatics has been rightly called for several 
centuries? 

Well, we're going to explore that question. And enroute to satisfying our 
curiosity we expect to have some fun, because that's what hobbies are about. 

At the birth of this nation we were mostly of European stock, with the habits, 
value-systems, and mindset that go with that heritage. Certainly we were a poor, 
struggling babe of a nation — if we could even be called that yet — but even then 
we had our own variant of what our continental forebears had dubbed "nobility," 
or the "ruling class." These prosperous merchants, bankers, traders, and growers 
included some with tastes that had been brought across the Atlantic and the assets 
to indulge them. Yes, when our new republic struck its first circulating coins in 
1793, we already had sane coin collectors here. But the paucity of high-grade 
coins from this era shows how few these early U.S. collectors were. 

And nothing changed that situation for over sixty years. But in 1857 a dull, 
dry coinage law sparked an interest that hasn't died in over a century. 

The legal tender act of 1857 was needed to put the federal mint back on a 
profitable basis. By law, precious metal had always been coined at a loss, with 
base-metal coinage making enough profit to carry the whole operation. But by 1857 
it cost over a cent apiece to make and distribute the large copper cents. Their 
retirement in favor of the radically different, small "white cents" begat a popular 
scramble. Thousands of common people like you and me tried to build a run of these 
old cents before they vanished. After all, it would cost less than a dollar to 
do it from change! 

So successful was the one-two punch of an active government campaign to retire 
the large cents and a grow/ing surge of beginning collector/hoarders that within a 
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decade there was a major shortage of circulating change. And yet today small change 
of that period is quite plentiful among collectors. 

The first decade after the passing of the large cents saw the first coin auction 
in America (a collection of large cents) , the genesis of full-time coin dealers in 
this country, and the first offering by the mint to the general public of sets of 
specimen-struck coins. 

As collecting progressed to study, the next twenty years saw the rise of 
the "specialist" — one who learns more and more about less and less, until he pub- 
lishes a book to prove to the world how much he knows about how little. And of 
course the large copper cent that had started the whole thing was the favorite topic 
of most numismatic writers. More has been written of this series than any three 
others combined — even more than the frantically- ballyhooed Morgan dollar. 

So we've answered our first question — what was the popular parent of our 
current dementia. But we haven't looked yet at the old coppers themselves. What 
about them holds a fascination that would impel a nut like me to gather a thousand 
or more of than and arrange, study, and cherish every one? 

For one, they have individual character. Copper is a chemically active metal, 
and a century or two can give it a variability unmatched by the nobler metals. 

Die work, though not crude, certainly seems so by today's standards. Mispunched 
letters, missing or manually added design elements, and outright blunders of the 
diecutter's art abound in this series. Some of the designs are beautiful. But 
some of the uglier ones have so much charisma that they are favorites over their 
prettier sisters. 

And then there's the physical condition of the dies themselves, as they ham- 
mered out hundreds upon hundreds of coins, wearing themselves down, cracking, losing 
chunks of themselves, injuring each other by banging together without a coin-blank 
in place, and suffering the humiliation of heavy grinding to efface surface scars 
and stretch more miles of service from them. Some collectors revel in spreading 
out a dozen or more cents from the same pair of dies — with no two of them alike. 

And what of the planchet goofs, the striking blunders, and the many abuses 
suffered by the struck cents over the many decades since they were made? Did that 
large square nail hole come from being fastened to a beam or doorpost? This was 
once thought to insure good luck to the owners of the new home. Maybe this 
corroded wretch of a cent was dropped into the pickling brine to make a brighter 
green in the pickles. And this one with two round holes in it — was it a button? 

Or perhaps it was a humdinger (let me tell you about those sometime) . 

This lovely 1818 cent probably came from an original mint-sealed keg found in 
the late 1860 's, and that gorgeous 1821 was likely one of the small hoard removed 
from a building cornerstone in Boston in 1981. But what about this lovely 1805? 

Who put it away? How many days after it was made? What famous men over the years 
have paid their fee to act, for awhile, as its protector? And what of this worn- 
out 1794? If only it could talk! What has it bought? Through what historic events 
did it hide in the dark of a history-maker ' s pocket? How many times has it been 
lost and found? Where has it traveled? 

Was this almost-slug of a 1793 chain cent handled by anybody whose name I 
would recognize? Likely so, as they were all distributed in our nation's capital. 
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and with 36,103 coins and 54,000 Philadelphians there were enough for two in every 
three to have one. And this coin has certainly been spent a LOT of times! 

Yes, variability is a big factor in the lure of the old coppers. And beauty is 
another; and mystery is a third. As Sheldon put it in Penny Whimsy , "Every early 
cent has a character of its own." 

The speculative stories each of these old coppers could tell are fascinating. 

But as individual coins, speculation is all we have. If we step back and look over 
these coins as a group the story is clearer — just as histories of individual people 
are usually vague while histories of nations are better documented. 

Our story begins on March 1, 1793. For several years the Continental Congress 
has considered a federal coinage. Six years ago we tried a contract coinage, even 
specifying the designs and providing 35-1/2 tons of federal copper for it. The 
contractor, James Jarvis, delivered about 4-1/2 tons of coppers, subverted the rest 
of the tonnage to his own use, and slipped away to France before the warrant for 
his arrest could be served. These coppers, bearing the Latin word "FUGIO" (I fly), 
referred to fleeting time — and, with tongue in cheek, to Jarvis as well. 

The privately-produced Washington portrait patterns of 1791 were rejected as 
"monarchial" by our President, so last year (1792) we purchased a property for a 
federal mint and produced a few other variants as proposed patterns. The design 
we've chosen marries a clone of Birch's Liberty head to a descendant of Franklin's 
circle of chain links — one for each of the fifteen states now in the union, since 
we admitted Vermont two years ago and Kentucky last year. 



So now at least one, possibly two screw presses begin stairping the new image 
onto copper blanks, with disbursement to local banks. The public outrage, both 
immediate and vocal, forces a stoppage after only twelve days, with an output of 
only $30 worth of cents per day. Four obverse and two reverse dies are scrapped 
as priorities switch to creating a design acceptable to the irate public. The 
thirteen-linked chain, seen by Ben Franklin as an emblem for strength in unity, 
is repudiated by Philadelphians as a symbol of slavery. 
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The offending chain is replaced with a laurel wreath (for victory, as in 
"winning your laurels") , and Idle ugly head (dubbed "a squaw in a fright") is 
strengthened and beautified. This design is obviously popular, and several will 
be saved as keepsakes. The 63,353 wreath cents we strike in the next four months 
will show a higher-than-average survival rate over the centuries. 

Being young, our government can perhaps be forgiven for not having heard the 
adage "if it ain't broke, don't fix it"; in any event, they proceed to replace a 
popular design with an inferior one, a third distinctive type of 1793 cent. Our 
first half cents — 35,334 of them — are made in the hiatus between the wreath 
and liberty cap cents. These half cents have the liberty-with-cap design copied 
from the French "Libertas Americana" medal of 1787, with the head and hair in full 
high relief as on the wreath cents. 


At the height of the most: virulent yellow fever epidemic to ever hit Philadelphia, 
11,056 cents are made with a right-facing liberty-with-cap design in much lower and 
simpler relief. Over half of the city's population has fled to the country, and 
one in six of those who remain will die of the fever between August and October. 

Our mint's new chief engraver is among the fatalities. The 1793 liberty cap cent, 
the rarest year-type combination of the entire large cent series, probably repre- 
sents the output of only a few days' striking. 



Other dies from this head hub are used for a few days in early 1794 before 
handcut dies with more artistic heads begin to appear. Before 1794 is out, thirty- 
nine obverse and thirty-nine reverse dies will see service in sixty-three combina- 
tions to produce over 900,000 cents. Besides these, the first half dimes, half 
dollars, and dollars, as well as more half cents, join their copper sisters in the 
banks and purses around Philadelphia. 
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By 1795 the price we have to pay for scrap copper from ship fittings, cannon, 
copper nails, kitchen utensils, and the like has risen enough that our mint director 
must petition President Washington to allow a twenty percent weight reduction on 
cents and half cents. The reduced weight makes a thinner, same-diameter coin, 
eliminating the edge lettering "ONE HUNDRED FOR A DOLLAR" (dream on, dream on) . 

Meanwhile , John Harper is lobbying for a contract to make coins for the United 
States. Even though Congress considers our federal mint a waste of taxpayers' money, 
after seeing the low quality of his samples (later to be dubbed "Jefferson head" 
cents) , and possibly recalling the Jarvis fiasco, the Congress rejects Harper's 
overtures. We add gold to our output this year, striking 8,707 half eagles and 
5,583 eagles, and we move into the big time with our first coinage distribution 
outside of Philadelphia. 

In 1796 the draped-bust design first introduced last year on larger denomination 
coins ($1 and up) is extended across all silver coinage, and cents are conformed to 
this head in mid year. Half cents will limp along with the old design for another 
year. Cent blanks are now bought precut from domestic copper mills, with the struck 
coins distributed in the same kegs as received. 



This is our first full-coinage year, with all ten denominations originally 
authorized being struck. That a few well-heeled collectors set aside the requisite 
nineteen dollars forty-one and a half cents to preserve a choice run of this year's 
coinage, is proven by the existence of such coins nearly two hundred years later. 
And the quarter-million-dollar price tag of such a set in 1987 is proof of how few 
actually did this. The magnitude of this all-denomination coinage feat is little 
appreciated. It will be another fifty-three years before it happens again. 

Late in 1797 the first shipment of British planchets is struck into cents, 
and Congressman Benjamin Goodhue buys a thousand new cents at his tour of the mint. 
Held intact for seventy years, this hoard will become known as the "Nichols find" 
when it is dispersed by his granddaughter (married name, Nichols) after collector 
fever has spread. The British source will gradually grow to dominate our copper 
purchases, reaching almost monopoly proportions by 1816, and waning as larger 
domestic suppliers gear up in the 1820 's and 1830 's. 

In 1799 we mourn the death of the father of our country ("he is in Glory, 
the nation in tears") , and a new federal Capitol will be built next year at a 
site selected by Washington in 1791. The new city on the banks of the Potomac will 
be named in his honor. Not until sixty years later will Americans realize the 
scarcity of cents dated 1799. In the succeeding century, many fabricators of 
varying skills will try to ease this shortage by altering the dates on many hundreds 
of more common 1798 cents. 
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By 1803 we have minted over 15.5 million cents, with less than 3.5 million 
pieces of all other denominations combined. The total mintage of our first eleven 
years would take less than a half shift (3 hours) at 1987 production rates. Our 
coin factory re main s in Philadelphia rather than moving south with the politicians 
to our new Capitol city. 

In reacquiring the Louisiana territory from Spain in 1800, France has guaran- 
teed to never transfer the territory to any power other than Spain. But within 
three years, the French sell this vast territory to the U.S., doubling our size and 
almost costing us two states, as New York and Massachusetts threaten to secede in 
protest. The French need money to feed Napoleon's wars. 

With Napoleon prowling Europe, shifting alliances and distrusts will involve 
most European powers in one war after another for the next decade. During our war 
of 1812, our British source of copper planchets is cut off. We have become so 
dependent on this source that planchets run out in 1814 and production stops. 

Though no cents are dated 1815, the first postwar shipment of Boulton planchets 
is received, struck, and distributed in late 1815. These coins bear an 1816 date 
and the ugliest head of the entire series. 



Charitably dubbed the "natron head" design by latter-day numismatists, this 
abomination is representative of a period when ALL U.S. coin designs are mediocre 
at best. And yet the matrons have a charm that the later stereotyped issues will 
never be able to match. The days of the individually distinctive die are drawing 
to a close. 

With the extension of the Erie Canal and the lure of government land, home- 
steaders spread across the western wilderness of Ohio, Indiana, and on to the 
Mississippi. Federal money circulates mostly on the east coast, somewhat in the 
"western reserve," and not at all in the Spanish-dominated far west. 

Domestic copper supplies have finally eliminated British copper from our 
cents, but Britannia has one last laugh on us as our new silver coinage designs of 
the mid 1830's are a mere revamp of the Britannia so avidly copied by our copper- 
coining ex-colonists of fifty years ago. Even so, they are a vast improvement over 
the current figures. At the same time, the head on the cent is trimmed and 
improved — even as our nation slides into the deepest financial depression in 
memory. 

With the new steam-operated coining presses installed in 1836, cent production 
increases to a record-setting 5.6 million in 1837 followed by 6.4 million in 1838. 
Yet this flood vanishes into the maw of a panic-stricken army of hoarders. Even 
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the private outpouring of merchants' and political tokens are unable to satisfy the 
need for circulating coin. Where they all went will become obvious later, as nice 
examples will be abundantly common in collectors' circles after a century and a half. 

The United States continues to grow by bounds as European immigrants pour into 
our eastern seaboard and they and other settlers push westward. Between Wisconsin 
and Oregon is still mostly Indian territory. Until the discovery of gold in 
California, Mexican money will continue to predominate in the southwest and on the 
west coast. 

The discovery of California gold electrifies the nation, and spurs many thou- 
sands to travel by land and sea to California. Thousands of U.S. farmers and 
hundreds of Uruguayan and Argentinian shepherds stream into the gold fields. Gold 
has its way of cutting red tape, as California is granted statehood in record time. 

A branch mint in San Francisco will coin California gold, then silver, but it will 
be almost sixty years before copper is coined there. 

Back in Philadelphia, copper coinage is no longer the profit-maker it once was. 
Copper has risen to levels where cents are coined at a loss. Various experiments 
from 1850 to 1856 produce trials in other metals and of reduced size. 

By late 1856 Director Snowden has the ear of Congress, and a new white-metal 
cent of much-reduced weight is authorized. The design of the new white cent steals 
the eagle from Gobrecht's 1836 silver dollar and the wreath from Longacre's 1854 
gold dollar. 

To palm this debasement off on the public, the new cent is made "legal tender" 

— a status previously denied to base-metal coinage in this country. This means 
that by law this money must be accepted by any creditor at face value. 

The recall of the large cent begins a popular interest that will grow to a 
pastime and later to a mania — native American numismatics. But we can't stop here 
without introducing a couple of fascinating aftereffects. 

Since before the "hard times" of the late 1830 's, the chief and growing debate 
has been over slavery. This irresolvable question is bigger than the profit or 
loss from our coining operations and will shortly lead to the darkest chapter in 
our history — the attempted dissolution of our union, the devastation of great 
parts of our country, and the legalized murder of over six hundred thousand Americans 
by their countrymen. 

During the hostilities, not only personal valuables but also business valuables 
are hidden whenever possible: from the invading armies. As later stories tell it, 
a few years after the war, a contractor is engaged to tear down an old railway 
station in Georgia. Under the loading dock is found one or more kegs — later 
guesses say likely seven or so — of bright red fifty-year-old cents. How would 
YOU like to find a thousand dollars worth of uncirculated 1816-1820 cents? 

The three-year redemption window (1857-1860) is past, so these federal-issue 
coins are just "bullion copper." Once again our Republic has disfranchised its 
own issue; recall the expression "not worth a Continental." The years 1933 and 
1969 will see replays of this dishonesty for gold and silver. But the finder 
convinces a New England store to accept these coins at face value toward his 
debt. When the store's customers refuse them as "counterfeit" and the banks refuse 
them as well, the remainder (nearly all) are sold to coin dealer J. S. Randall at 
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ninety cents a hundred. He will take a decade to dispose of the "Randall hoard," 
but full dispersion will take many more decades. By 1912 these cents cost ten 
cents each or six dollars a hundred. By 1950 they are six to ten dollars apiece. 

By 1987 they cost even more. 

But not all entrepreneurs wait for a hoard of old coins to drop into their 
laps. In the late 1850's one enterprising soul finds, in a load of scrap steel 
bought from the mint, several, old, rusted, broken, but usable dies. Use of the 
precious-metal dies would be counterfeiting — a capital offense. But the base- 
metal dies are for non-legal tender coins. You can't be charged with counterfeiting 
what isn't money! 



The half cent restrike of 1811 and the large cent restrikes of 1823 and "1804" 
cone from this batch. They deceive few collectors but turn a profit anyway. The 
latter (1804) is an alteration of an 1803 cent die, since the fabricators realize 
that 1803 cents are coirmon but 1804 cents are not. 

Most of these dies will be bought back by the Treasury Department in 1878. A 
hundred years later the 1823 dies are still out there someplace. The legal tender 
act of 1933 has granted legal, tender status to half cents and large cents, so the 
use today of those dies would be counterfeiting — now worth only twenty-to-life 
instead of a swift hanging. 

So we have come full circle. We have seen our nation grow from infancy. We 
have visited with the parent of popular American numismatics — a fascinating 
series that has entertained me for a third of a century and many others for almost 
a century before that. And we've seen some basis for Walter Breen's cynicism in 
defining numismatics as "a veneer of scholarship over a core of greed. " I hope 
we've found more to it than that. 


* * * 


* 
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NAME CHANGE 


Gary A. Trudgen 

As a subject of study becomes better understood, it is sometimes ^ necessary to 
relabel that subject with a more correct name. As a case in point, I've recently 
completed a research study, published in The Colonial Newsletter for March, 1987, 
which shows that one early American coinage series is inappropriately named. I'm 
referring to those American-made imitation British halfpence, widely known as 
"Machin's Mills Halfpence." 

It's true, the Machin's Mills mint did produce half of the 34 different die 
varieties that are routinely credited to them. However, the conmon denominator 
of this series is the die engraver, James F. Atlee, rather than the mint site. 

Through die and punch linkage study, three distinct groups can be found to comprise 
this series. Each group can be attributed to James Atlee, but only one of the 
three groups appears to have been manufactured at Machin's Mills. 

I'll list the three groups in chronological order. The first group, consisting 
of 13 die varieties, was struck in 1786 from dies engraved by James Atlee while 
he was in New York City. Eleven of these varieties are backdated to legitimate 
regal halfpence dates (1770-1775); two varieties are dated 1776. This group of 
dies can be divided into two subgroups. A small subgroup consists of two die 
varieties which are punch-linked with James Atlee 's 'mailed bust right' 1786 
Connecticut coppers. A larger subgroup were made with some of these same punches, 
but with several different punches also being employed . These different punches 
are ascribable to Walter Mould, the British— trained die sinker. Apparently Atlee 
purchased these punches from Mould not long after Mould had irrmigrated to this 
country in 1785. 

The second group of four die varieties includes three that are dated in the 
year of their manufacture, 1787, and one variety of George II which is backdated 
to 1747. The dies for these halfpence were all made from the same punches that 
were used to engrave the dies for the famous Brasher Doubloon. Thus, this group 
is tied to New York City coiners John Bailey and Ephraim Brasher. However, I 
believe that John Bailey and James Atlee jointly made the dies for these halfpence. 

I believe so because the central devices exhibit James Atlee 's engraving style 
while the legends and dates were made from John Bailey's punches. These dies were 
engraved in New York City, probably during the interim (2nd quarter of 1787) when 
Janes Atlee was changing employment from the Rahway, New Jersey mint to the Machin's 
Mills mint. 

The third distinct group consists of 14 die varieties wrtiich were struck at 
Machin's Mills from dies engraved by James Atlee while he was a copartner in the 
firm. These halfpence were struck during the second half of 1787 and on into 1788, 
ard are so dated. A fourth catchall group, consisting of three die varieties, all 
of which are mules, was also struck at Machin's Mills. This group combines half- 
pence obv er se dies, engraved by Atlee in 1786, with non-halfpence reverse dies from 
various sources. These varieties were probably struck during the copper price 
collapse in the spring of 1789. 

Thus, I believe that a more appropriate name for this series of early American cop- 
pers would be JAMES ATLEE 'S HALFPENCE, instead of the currently used Machin's Mills 
Halfpence. The location, time, and circumstances of manufacture can be identified 
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by the group in which a certain die variety is included. For example, die variety 
Vlack 1-47A would be identified as a James Atlee Halfpence (Group 2) . The Group 
2 category indicates that the dies for this variety were jointly engraved by James 
Atlee and John Bailey in the second quarter of 1787. For more detailed information 
on this study, please refer to my research article titled "Janes Atlee 's Imitation 
British Halfpence." Copies may be obtained from Mr. J. C. Spilman, Editor of The 
Colonial Newsletter , P.0. Box 4411, Huntsville, Alabama 35802. 

************* 

IF I KNEW YESTERDAY WHAT I KNOW TODAY 
C. L. Miller 

"I enjoy coin collecting a loti" That's what my son told me when I took him 
to his first coin show. Well, it wasn't the first coin show he'd attended, but it 
was the first one where he wasn't asleep in his stroller. This was in March of 
this year, when I took him to the annual coin show held at the Wbrld Trade Center, 
VISTA Hotel. This experience has caused me to reflect on how I got started in coin 
collecting some twelve years ago, and how I got interested in large cents some 
eight years ago. 

Like most kids, I had my penny boards and some minor success rumnaging through 
my father's change. Unfortunately, I lost interest in the early sixties, and turn ed 
my attention to sports and eventually, girls. My younger sister also dampened my 
enthusiasm when she got into rry small collection and spent some of those precious 
coins on candy! In the early seventies, while stationed at Galveston, Texas, I met 
a men who, to this day, remains a very dear friend. He started me on the road to 
becoming a serious collector. His sage advice was to concentrate on uncirculated 
coins. In his mind they were the only way to enjoy and profit from coin collecting. 
Need I say more about his wise advice? At any rate, I started a collection of 
Walking Liberty Half dollars , at a time when a common date uncirculated coin sold 
for $10-20. I completed my 'short set' of walking halves, my Franklin set, and 
obtained various miscellaneous half dollars. I also dabbled in silver dollars and 
some other type coins. It is interesting that, for the first four or five years of 
this collecting phase, I cannot even remember seeing a large cent, let alone pur- 
chasing one. 

In the late seventies the military transferred me to Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

It was at that time that I started becoming interested in those large copper discs 
which today occupy much of my time. I became involved with several coin dealers 
and their bid boards, and started seeing many large cents in various grades. This 
didn't put me over the edge, however. The death stroke hit when I started going to 
a coin dealer vho used to set up at a large flea market. Jim was his name, and he 
wasn't my idea of a traditional coin dealer. Jim had a source of supply 'back east,' 
he said , that would send him canvas bags of coins . I don ' t mean small bags , I mean 
10—20 pound bags of all types of material. Jim would sort them out, put a price on 
them, and lay them on his table each weekend at the flea market. I can't even 
recall how they were priced: or graded. I do remember, however, that there were 
always more coins in bags under the table. Thus, I began rry large cent collection. 
After about four months of frantic buying from Jim, I came across a relatively 
valuable coin which he had mislabelled. I brought it to his attention, and he 
started giving me the first look at all of his material. I would get to the flea 
market very early on Saturday morning and enter into heaven as I was allowed to 
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help sort the coins which had arrived earlier in the week from his supplier. There 
were all kinds of coins, but the targets of my attention now were the large cents. 
When we came across a large cent we would set it aside for later discussion and 
possible sale for ray collection. 

Unfortunately at this tine in my coin collecting life, I was confined to the 
types and varieties listed in the Red Book. However, I still spent hour upon hour 
searching and reviewing this valuable reference while studying my latest purchases. 

In this manner I was able to complete a set of large cents which — except for the 
1793, 1795, 1796, 1799 and 1804 — was corrplete by date. The later date cents 
averaged VF+ to XF, with a scattered AU. All the others were obtained in G to F, 
especially the very early dates. No attention was paid to varieties, except for 
those shown in the Red Book. 

I can remember one snowy January morning, going to the flea market at the 
appointed time and sitting for 2 hours, while I went through Jim's latest acquisition: 
2 bags of large copper coins including several colonial pieces. There must have been 
six hundred large cents. I remember very clearly that there were 6 cents dated 1794. 
These coins ranged from AG to VF. One or two had corrosion spots, but they were 
without a doubt the most interesting coins I had come across. As most people, my 
pocketbook was smaller than my collecting desires. At that time I could afford only 
2 of these coins. So I just picked the two prettiest for my collection. The other 
four went out on the table and lasted about half an hour. Needless to say, I look 
back on this period as my golden years of large cent collecting. There in Oklahoma 
City I formed the bulk of ray collection. 

In 1979 we moved to northern Virginia. Through attendance at coin shows in the 
area and active mail bid efforts, I upgraded several pieces in the series. But I 
still had no interest in New/comb or Sheldon varieties; the Red Book remained my 
guide. During this period you will recall that gold hit its peak and, along with 
it, pushed other coin prices higher than I was sometimes willing to pay. My first 
son was born in 1980, and I knew he was a collector from the moment he scattered 
my coins all over the desk one quiet afternoon and screamed, "look — mine!" 

Which brings me back to '/here I started. New York in the mid-eighties. My 
son is now six years old and we have a baby boy to keep him coirpany. We attend the 
one coin show a year, and the rest of the time are satisfied to mail bid and read 
about coins. In New York I have had seme short experiences wri_th dealers and have 
not yet found one to consistently deal wdth. I haven't given up, but it is dis- 
couraging. I also had the good fortune to purchase the collection of my old 
friend from Texas when he decided to call it quits. He'd already sold off all the 
gold, and that's just as well — I'd be in the poorhouse if I tried to buy that at a 
fair price! But I did get the large cents, and that 1794 I had purchased many 
years ago now reposes among them! She still looks good after all these years. 

Hundreds of large cents passed through my hands, especially in Oklahoma, while 
I paid absolutely no attention to varieties. I'm just sure there was an undiscovered 
rarity worth a lot of money in those coins, somewhere. I'm sure I could have gained 
some useful knowledge if I had gotten into EAC earlier. Am I sorry? Am I disap- 
pointed? Well, it would have been nice and it could have been profitable, but I 
still loved every minute of it. I have a hobby I enjoy. I have a nice collection 
of interesting coins. I am getting into the Newcomb and Sheldon varieties because 
I am now interested in then. But best of all, my oldest son and my w/ife enjoy coin 
collecting. Large cents are easy to handle and are large enough to have readily- 
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seen details even in the lower grades. If my son drops the coin on the desk top 
or the carpet, I don't lose hundreds of dollars. He learns a polite lesson in 
coin handling and doesn't get turned off because he ruined an expensive coin. 

Large cents can be affordable even in the higher grades. I have the best of both 
war Ids. 

But, if I had known yesterday what I know today] 

************* 

CAROLINA COLLECTING 
Doug Rryor 

After moving back to my home state of North Carolina last September, I was 
dismayed at the lack of copper to be found at local shows and shops. I wrote about 
this in the November, 1986 P-W . Then I began finding a few treasures in low to 
middle grade Coronet Cents. But alas, finds were few and far between. 

I decided to get Gr el Loan's late date guides; I also got John Wright's middle 
date descriptions plus many back issues of P-W from Rod Burress, which I photo- 
copied and studied. Until July, 1987 I had my "copper fever" under control. I 
purchased a few VG-F middle: dates at local shows and also got a few nice pieces from 
Tom Reynolds and Rod to build on my small collection. Jim Long also contributed 
a few nice coppers. The nicest from him was an 1823 N-2 in F-15. At the time, 

Jim had laryngitis from a had cold. Have you ever tried to negotiate prices with 
someone over the phone who can't do anything but croak and whisper? Anyway, Jim 
and I came to an agreement, partly from my being sympathetic with his condition, 
partly also from the nice condition of the 23N2. 

Having my "copper fever" under control, I tried some old-fashioned profit 
taking, and sold a few of my coppers. I had a nice VG-10 1848 N-32. It has since 
gone to another good home via Tom Reynolds. At times I regret letting that jewel 
go, but I'm not into the late dates much as yet. Then Phil Ralls whetted my appe- 
tite all over again when I acquired his S-159. Die cracks have a way of setting 
off my "copper fever . " So it was back to the local shops and shows and copper 
hunting. 

After several shows and having found only a few middle dates in nice condition, 
I was about to get rrty "fever" under control again. I got to know irost of the N.C., 
S.C., Virginia, and Tennessee dealers. I could just go up and ask, "Max, any new 
large cents?" Most of the time the answer was negative, but I would still sit and 
look through the large cents hoping I had missed something last time. 

Last weekend I went to a show in Greensboro just to purchase a 1988 Red Book. 
The same old faces were around, and so was the sane copper EXCEPT: In one case was 

a hodgepodge of coins belonging to a dealer whom I hadn't met. There were four 
large cents in the group. One was an 1826 he graded as F-12 and the price was 
right. I looked at the coin. It ms a F-12, possibly a F-15. The 6 in the date 
appeared to have a lunp of crud in the top of the curve. I like to clean and 
brush old coppers so I decided to get it. I took my Robbie Brown catalogue and 
tried to attribute it. The reverse was quite distinct with the highest leaf far 
past the final S. Could it be an N-8 overdate? So I negotiated a bit and bought 
it. At home I brushed and lightly cleaned the coin and — it was a nice F-12 1826 
N-8 overdate. 
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Oh well, "copper fever" is now alive and well in North Carolina! It's not the 
Northeast, but nice copper surprises can be found even in Dixie! 

************* 

COIN COLLECTION STOLEN 


Joseph Guerra 

On August 10, rny residence was burglarized. Taken during the burglary was my 
collection of Massachusetts, Fugio, and Vermont coppers. A list of the stolen 
coins follows. The coins were all housed in a blue 60-coin stock book, in indivi- 
dual 2x2 envelopes with cotton liners. When purchased at auction, lot cards from 
the sale flips were stored with the coins, which could serve as an additional 
means of identification. 


I would greatly appreciate it if members of EAC would be alert to the possibi- 
lity of being offered any or all of these coins for sale. I can be reached at 120 
Bayberry Avenue, West Seneca, New York 14224. 


Source 


Evanson 1788 cent restrike 
Evanson 1788 half cent 
restrike 


Source 


1787 

half 

cent 5-A, Fine 

M. Ringo 

1787 

9-T, 

Good 

C & D G 3 .I 0 

1788 

cent 

7-M, VG/F 

Coin Corner 

1787 

12-M, 

VG 

E. A. N. 

1788 

cent 

11-E, VF 

H. Hess 

1787 

21-1, 

Good 

Coin Corner 

1788 

cent 

10— L, Fine 

M. Ringo 

1787 

17-S, 

VG 

E. A. N. 

1788 

cent 

6-N, Fine 

Stack's 

1787 

13-X, 

VG 

E. A. N. 

1787 

cent 

2b-A, Fine 

Stack's 

1787 

13-R, 

Good 

M. Ringo 

1788 

cent 

3-A, Fine 

Heritage 

1787 

15-Y, 

VF 

Stack ' s 

1788 

cent 

6-N, Good 

E. A. N. 





1788 

cent 

12-1, VG 

Stack's 





1787 

cent 

3-G, VF 

B. & M. 





1788 

cent 

11— F , VG-G 

C! & D Gcil0 

Vermont Coppers 

Source 

1788 

cent 

7-M, Good 

G. Trudgen 

1785 

RR-2, 

VG 

R. V. M. 

1788 

cent 

16-M, VG 

Stack ' s 

1786 

RR-6, 

VG/F 

M. Ringo 

1788 

cent 

8-C, VG 

Coin Corner 





1787 

cent 

2b-A, VG-10 

toy Smith 





1787 

cent 

4-D, VG 

B. & M. 





1788 

cent 

16-M, VG 

B. & M. 





1788 

cent 

2-B, VF 

M. Ringo 





1788 

cent 

1— D, VF 

Stack's 





1788 

cent 

3-E, Fine 

Mayflower 





1788 

cent 

12-M, Good 

Mayflower 





1787 

cent 

6-G, VG 

Coin Corner 





1787 

half 

cent 2-A, VF 

M. Ringo 





1787 

half 

cent 1— D , F-15 

J. Beymer 





1787 

cent 

2b-C, VF 

C & D Gcils 





1788 

cent 

4-G, G-VG 

D. Mituzas 





1788 

cent 

12-M, VF 

Amer. Rose 





1787 

half 

cent 4-C, VF 

Stack' s 
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DEALER'S COINS STOLEN 


Bob Matthews 

On August 1, 1987, fellow EAC Member Dealer Larry Briggs was robbed at McCarran 
Airport in Las Vegas, Nevada. There were several significant copper coins included 
in his inventory. A description of the stolen material follows. Anyone seeing 
any of these coins, or having any additional information, is urged to contact Larry 
at P.0. Box 187, Lima, OH 45802. Phone (419) 229-5609 or (419) 228-2285. 

Half Celts 

*1793 Extremely fine; several tiny marks obverse and reverse; nice chocolate brown 

color. 

1794 Very Fine; light brown; microscopic porosity with slight darkness. 

1805 Small 5 with stems, G/VG, grainy, brown, "half cent" not legible. 

1806 Small 6 with stems, G/VG, smooth planchet, brown, rim bumps. 

1806 Snail 6 with stems, VF, brown, light verdigris left obv. field. 

1808/7 G/VG, rim cud "RTY" , lightly grainy. 

1808/7 F/VF, brown, light fresh pin scratch on hair; rev. pin tick on rim. 

1825 XF, brown. 

1828 thirteen stars, brown XF/AU, three tiny digs obverse. 

Large Cents 

1793 Wreath Cent, VF/EF; patches of porosity; obverse dig on head; nicer than 

description sounds. From Stack's June sale. 

1793 Liberty Cap S-14, Good plus, brown, lightly porous obverse, reverse with 

black stain at K-12. 

1794 Fine, most of flan decent. 

1794 VF/XF, light orange color around devices making coin look a grade higher 

than it really is. 

1794 Extremely fine, steel -brown. 

*1797 S-131 , Gem mahogany-brown UNC; in large Stack's flip dated March 17-19, 1987. 

1807 S-271 Comet, late state, beautiful glossy brown color; obverse rim nick; 

purchased from Woody Lebbons of Texas. F15/VF20. 

*1807/6 S-272, the Rare Small Overdate, nice original VG-7, hrown color with 

slightly darker shade of brown obv. K-9 to K-3; this coin 
has been seen by several EAC'ers over the last 4 years. 

1817 Fifteen stars, AU/Unc. with some mint red. 

1835 AU, porosity at K-7 obverse rim. 

Small Cent 

1922 Plain cent, from die #3, in cointain; red-brown Unc. 

Early Half Dollars 

1829 Prooflike Choice BU, in Buddy Ebsen flip. 

1829 another Prooflike Choice BU, with some red/brown encrustation around some 

devices; in Buddy Ebsen flip. 

1830 Gem Unc. heavily toned steel/blue/gray; in Buddy Ebsen flip. 

1832 Choice toned Unc., scratches at tip of bust (hidden); in Buddy Ebsen flip. 

1836 Reeded Edge, XF, cleaned. 

1836 Reeded Edge, AU, old cleaning with light peripheral toning now. 

************* 
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CATCHING THE FEVER 


Jerry Sajbel 

Twenty-five years ago, ray father started me in coin collecting; seven years 
ago, I joined EAC. Copper has always been my favorite, though in the earlier years 
I collected irostly small cents. When a colleague of mine in graduate school intro- 
duced me to Large Cents, I went off the deep end. I started making trips out East 
(most regularly with Kurt Krueger for GSNA shows) to satisfy my copper cravings. 

Later, reality set in: marriage, house, kids, appliances, the works . But then I 

noticed that, while I was paying so much attention to copper over the years, all 
of my numerous common uncirculated silver dollars (sorry about even mentioning 
them) gradually became "rare." How exciting: I could sell them and buy more 

copper! 

Over the last several years, my coin show radius has been at an all-time mini- 
mum. . .Central Wisconsin is not an area-of-choice for hunting quality coppers. At 
most of the local shows, there is very rarely anything choice; "grade" to most of 
the dealers here is dictated solely by the amount of detail remaining on the coin. 
There is usually no allowance whatever for surface or problems. The effect is that 
almost 100% of the Large Cents you see at local shows are corroded, porous, gashed, 
and in general, nasty; why, after all, would a non-specialist dealer pay a premium 
for a coin just because it has a smooth brown planchet, when he could get one for 
about a third of the price in the same "grade" elsewhere? 

Thus, the summer show in Milwaukee, July 24th-26th, was especially refreshing 
to me. My brother-in-law actually had to talk me into making the two hour drive; 
my initial reaction was, 'ho hum, another show.' When we started combing the 
bourse, it seemed like business-as-usual at first — until I stumbled on the first 
of four EAC dealers: here was a case full of copper, and the majority of it was 

Nice! Over the next few hours, I was in copper heaven as I visited the tables of — 
well, let's just call them Howell, Omaha, Chandler, and Findley, so as not to 
mention any names! 

I eventually picked up some coins from all four, ending up with an 1818, 1820/ 

19, 1831, 1832, 1834, 1836, and 1845, ranging from choice VF to choice EF; all of 
the coins had nice brown planchets with a minimum of distractions. Of course, I 
had a wonderful time talking to these four dealers, as they were all loaded with 
trivia about rry prospective purchases, and were very friendly in general. 

The only potentially-detracting incident (not really; I got over it quickly) 
was when my brother-in-law Ron outdid me by purchasing an 1810 with ANACS papers 
calling it EF. It had nice surfaces and was definitely in the EAC "35" -range, at 
least. 

I freely confess that I don't write a great deal, but I wanted to share rry 
excitement, enthusiasm, and virtual rebirth-in-collecting upon attending the Milwaukee 
show. I would also like to thank the four wonderful guys who renewed rry faith that 
there are dealers out there who both know and care . Finally, I would hope in seme 
snail way to help spread the highly-contagious copper bug; but then, that's why 
we're all in this club anyway. 

************* 
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CHAMBERLIN CENTS BRING RECORD PRICE 


Joseph H. Rose 

A gorgeous 1794 S-69,, probably the fourth-finest known and described as "better 
than MS-60," was the trend-setter at the recent William Beaver Chamberlin Sale of 
large cents conducted by Harxner Rooke Ltd., in New York. The piece fetched $10,000, 
plus the 10% buyers fee. 

The Sale was attended by nearly 125 bidders, dealer and collector alike, and 
spirited competition for idle various treasures was evident from the opening hammer. 
But the biggest surprise of all was in the middle dates, as choice coins set price 
record after price record. The brightest star in this group was the breath-taking 
1829, N-6, a brick-red "specimen" which found a new home for $6750, plus the 10% 
vigorish! 


A complete rundown of the 83 coppers follows. Prices do NOT include the 10%. 


1793 

S-8 

VF 

$ 

1800. 

1816 

N-2 

BU 

$ 350. 

1839 

N-3 

BU 

* 

$ 325. 

1793 

S-13 

VF 


6250. 

1817 

N-l 4 

EF+ 

300. 

1839 

N-8 

EF+ 


425. 

1794 

S-69 

BU+ 


10000. 

1817 

N-l 6 

VF+ 

400. 

1839 

N-13 

BU+ 


1200. 

1795 

S-74 

VF- 


650. 

1818 

N-10 

BU 

280. 

1839 

N-8 

EF+ 


400. 

1795 

S-76b 

EF+ 


2700. 

19/18 N-l 

AU 

375. 

1840 

N-2 

EF+ 


200. 

1796 

S-91 

EF- 


5000. 

1820 

N-13 

BU-63 

675. 

1840 

N-10 

EF+ 


220. 

1796 

S-97 

F+ 


350. 

1821 

N-2 

VF * 

230. 

1841 

N-5 

AU 

* 

400. 

1797 

S-141 

EF+ 


4000. 

1822 

N-2 

AU+ 

850. 

1842 

N-2 

EF+ 


600. 

1798 

S-173 

VF+ 


650. 

1823 

N-2 

VF+ 

425. 

1842 

N-9 

EF 


130. 

1799 

S-189 

VF- 


2100. 

1824 

N-3 

VG 

15. 

1843 

N-6 

AU 


500. 

1800 

S-211 

VF- 


375. 

1825 

N-7 

AU+ 

4000. 

1843 

N-l 2 

ALH- 


775. 

1801 

S-224 

EF 


1200. 

1826 

N-4^ 

EF+ 

280. 

1843 

N-14 

Pf. 

*** 

1400. 

1802 

S-229 

EF- 


1000. 

1827 

N— 11 

VF+ * 

80. 

1844 

N-5 

BU- 


900. 

1803 

S-260 

VF 


220. 

1828 

N-3 

EF+ 

900. 

1845 

N-15 

BU+ 


900. 

1804 

S-266c F 


625. 

1829 

N-6 

Spcmn 

6750. 

1846 

N-8 

EF+ 


180. 

1805 

S-269 

EF+ 


1200. 

1830 

N-8 

VF+ 

280. 

1847 

N-35 

AUf 


950. 

1806 

S-270 

EF 


750. 

1831 

N-6 

EF+ 

600. 

1848 

N-3 

EF+ 


450. 

1807 

S-275 

EF- 

* 

475. 

1832 

N-l 

BU- * 

950. 

1849 

N-14 

BU+ 


1050. 

1808 

S-279 

EF— 


700. 

1833 

N-l 

AU 

725. 

1850 

N-23 

BU-63 

1050. 

1809 

S-280 

EF+ 


1700. 

1834 

N-l 

EF 

290. 

1851 

N-15 

BU+ 

* 

700. 

1810 

S-283 

VF+ 

* 

400. 

1835 

N-l 

EF 

160. 

1852 

N-l 8 

AU 


325. 

1811 

S-287 

EF+ 

* 

700. 

1835 

N-14 

BU- 

800. 

1853 

N-25 

AU 

* 

350. 

1812 

S-288 

EF+ 


1450. 

1835 

N-6^ 

EF * 

260. 

1854 

N-16 

AU+ 


200. 

1813 

S-292 

EF 


1000. 

1835 

N-l 7 

EF+ 

300. 

1855 

N-10 

BU 

* 

650. 

1814 

S-294 

EF 

* 

575. 

1836 

N-l 

BUPL 

5500. 

1855 

N-l 2 

BU 

* 

525. 

1814 

S-295 

EF 


850. 

1837 

N-10 

AU 

400. 

1856 

N-2 

BU 

* 

170. 

* slightly 

rough or 

1837 

N-2 

AUf 

550. 

1856 

N-6 

BU 

* 

400. 

other minor faults. 

1838 

N-l 

AU 

300. 

1857 

N-l 

BU 


400. 

digs, pinscratches, etc, 





1857 

N-2 

BU 


350. 


As may be gathered from a perusal of the prices realized versus the stated con- 
ditions, grading was done very strictly, according to the best traditions of EAC. 
Nonetheless, the choice material brought the numbers, whether it was sold to a dealer 
or a collector. Obviously, some buyers saw some of the coins as perhaps grading a 
bit more strongly than the cataloguers. 


The sale can best be summed up in the words of one smiling EAC'er who said, "I 
couldn't buy a single piece but I'm happy anyway! Why? Because the value of my 
collection probably just rose about 25% !" 

************* 
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PETE SMITH'S THE STORY OF THE STARRED REVERSE CENT: A REVIEW 


Frank Wilkinson 

In 1986, I heard that Pete Smith was going to write a book on the Starred 
Reverse cent, and only the Starred Reverse cent. I thought he was crazy. Early 
this year, I bought one for five dollars because I like to support the scholastic 
projects of EAC'ers. What I received for a mere five dollars was the most in-depth 
study of a single coin variety I have ever read; it establishes a standard that will 
be difficult to equal, let alone better. 

The book goes over the discovery of the variety by Henry Chapman some time 
around 1876 or 1877. Dr. Maris was supposedly present when the discovery was made, 
but he apparently did not record the circumstances of the discovery for future cent 
lovers. Pete includes carments about the early specimens and tries to determine 
which of the known specimens was the discovery coin. Although this cannot now be 
determined with certainty, the data about the first six coins found are presented, 
so that Smith, John Adams, or some other cent scholar may eventually be able to 
piece together these pedigrees. 

Pete covers the bibliography of this variety, including the speculations -in- 
print regarding the significance of the stars. He offers counterarguments against 
many of these speculations , and concludes that it is likely we shall never know the 
significance of the stars, simply because individual die sinkers did not record 
their every movement at the early mint. 

Pete examined the Eagle on a Rock pattern quarter dollar in the Smithsonian, 
which has 87 five-pointed stairs around the border on the reverse, in contrast to 
the S-48 with 94 stars. (Past opinion held that this was a pattern half eagle, 
instead.) He determined that the stars on the cent are significantly smaller, and 
more regularly shaped than on the pattern (one of the star points is virtually 
missing on the pattern) , so that it is very unlikely the same star punch was used 
on both dies. 

He also compiled a census of every recorded specimen. This census includes a 
sketch of the coin with locations of pits, scratches, and other defects, the grade 
of the coin, the pedigree of the coin as far back as it can be determined, and 
provides additional anecdotes about several specimens. Each coin is coded, such as 
10 B, which means that the current owner grades the coin a 10, and Mr. Smith says 
that of all the tens listed, this is the second best one. 

The only negative comment I have heard about the book is that Pete should have 
included photographs of as many of the coins as possible. There are two major 
problems with this; the first, is that it's nearly impossible to get all the owners 
to allow you to photograph their coins — the second is that so many of the S-48's are 
in "worse than scudzy" condition. 

I have never owned an S-48, and doubt that I ever will, but I highly recommend 
this book to anyone remotely interested in early U.S. copper, or to anyone wanting 
to write a highly technical work on a single variety of any coin, U.S. or foreign. 


************* 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR WHEN BUYING COINS BY MAIL 


Pierre Fricke 

A coin collector has many means of purchasing coins for his or her collection. 
Other collectors will have duplicates that may be available; a trade or outright 
purchase can occur after negotiations . Another method is to participate in an 
auction. This is usually the most exciting method, but it is one where individuals 
can and do get carried away. A visit to a coin show to see many dealers' stock 
all at once is yet another good way to purchase coins. Howsver, many items which 
are scarce or in heavy demand are not readily available at all coin shows . . .which 
brings us to mail order buying. 

Mail order: uncertainties, overgrading, theft — these and other objections 

come to mind. It does not have to be this way, though. There are several things 
a person can do to minimize his risks and yet enlarge his opportunities in purchas- 
ing rare coins through the mail. 

One big advantage of ordering coins through the mail is having access to a 
nationwide market from the comfort of your living room. This is especially mean- 
ingful to people who live in remote sections of the country. There are numerous 
publications and types of dealers/collectors to choose from. 

How should you choose, though? Several factors are worth exploring. The most 
important include: who, how well known, how long, terms of sale, and pricing and 

grading. 

1. Who? 

Who are you dealing with? Do you know them? Have you met them? I would 
recommend that in any first dealings through the mail with someone, keep it small. 
Small is what you feel comfortable with. I use around $100 as a guideline. Later, 
larger orders can be placed with confidence. 

To which numismatic organizations do they belong? ANA is obviously a primary 
one, but there are numerous others such as EAC, FUN, TNA, JRCS, etc... The 
organization can be a mediator in any dispute. 

2. How Well Known? 

This is not necessarily the most important item on the list, but it does help 
if the person with whom you. are dealing is known in the numismatic community. 

Caveat : some of the biggest and best-known use this factor to charge substantial 

premiums on their coins. This is not unethical, but it should be remembered. 

3 . How Long? 

This question can be applied in several ways. How long has the party been 
involved with coins? How long in dealing (if this is a dealer)? How long have you 
known him? This is another of those questions that should be considered, but no 
time limit should be gospel. "Grading by 30 years experience" may mean nothing more 
than 30 years spent consistently overgrading! 
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4. Terms of Sale 


Expect 10 to 15 days to examine the coins with a no-question return policy. 

These 15 days should NOT include time in the mail. If the person with whom you are 
dealing insists on it being included/ he or she should be dropped from your consid- 
eration. Some dealers offer more, such as 30 days. If you have a good reason for 
wanting to extend the return period, make your request. If it is reasonable, the 
other party should honor it. 

Who should pay the postage? Typically, a dealer will have a couple of dollar 
surcharge on orders less than., say, $300. This is to be expected. People that 
overcharge significantly should be questioned. A real loser, though, is the dealer 
who marginally grades or overgrades consistently but expects you to pay postage both 
ways! It is not worth dealing with this sort of person. The dealer should be 
walling to pay postage at least one way. Seme even offer to pay postage both ways 
upon your dissatisfaction. That's a good sign, for it means the dealer is willing 
to back up his grades with his money! 

5. Pricing and Grading 

Grading, value, and pricing go hand in hand. One cannot be meaningfully dis- 
cussed without the other. A coin collector can peruse any numismatic publication 
and quickly see a wide variety of prices for what appears to be the same coin! 

There are several grading scales/services in today's market. The investors' 
premier service is PCGS, which grades mint state and proof coins almost exclusively. 
Many dealers like NCI, because its grading is the most "commercial" of the popular 
services. ANA grading is more conservative, and is quite popular among collectors. 
Indeed, for grading circulated collector coins, ANA is regarded as the premier 
service. Coins graded using a conservative interpretation of ANA standards are 
properly graded coins and represent good values at current market prices (more on 
this to follow) . However, there is one major exception to this statement. 

Early American Copper collectors tend to look down on ANA grading as "commercial" 
grading. They use a scale known as EAC grading, with its origins in the original 
Early American Cents of Dr. Sheldon, published in 1949. EAC grading takes into 
account any problems a coin may have and deducts grade points from the "sharpness" 
grade to arrive at a "net" grade. Problems include pitting, verdigris, scratches, 
cleaning, digs, rim nicks, etc... EAC grading considers color to be important 
especially for grades better than VF-30. It is also important to realize that EAC 
grading generally is more conservative than the pictures in Photograde , especially 
in the VF-and-better grade range. Here are same examples using a fairly cornmon 
common variety of head of '95 (R2+) 1794 large cent, S-72, with some realistic 
prices : 


1. 1794 S-72 lc XF-40, beautiful tan color, only a couple of 

tiny handling marks, net XF-40 choice (6th finest known) $3000.00 

2. 1794 S-72 lc XF-40, nice brown color, some minor handling 

marks, do not detract, net XF-40 (9th finest known) $2400.00 

3. 1794 S-72 lc XF-40, nice medium brown color, nice surfaces, 

small rim nick at K-5 obverse, net VF-35 $1650.00 
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4. 

1794 S-72 lc XF-40, darker brown color, overall nice but 
light pitting area near rim on reverse from K-l to K-4, 
net VF-30 (commercial XF) 

$1150.00 

5. 

1794 S-72 lc XF-40, some light verdigris, darker brown, 
net VF-25 

$ 

700.00 

6. 

1794 S-72 lc XF-40, light to moderate pitting, nice olive 
brown, still looks fairly nice, net VF-20 

$ 

425.00 

7. 

1794 S-72 lc XF-40, some verdigris, a couple of scratches, 
dark, net F-15 

$ 

250.00 

8. 

1794 S-72 lc XF-40, moderately heavy pitting, medium brown 
color, net VG-10 

$ 

130.00 

9. 

1794 S-72 lc XF-40, moderately heavy pitting, black, net G-6 

$ 

65.00 

10. 

1794 S-72 lc XF-40, heavy pitting and verdigris, black, 
several scrapes and scratches, net AG-3 to G-4 

$ 

40.00 


The above series illustrates the dramatic effect different types of problems 


can have on the value of a particular coin. By the way, all of the above coins are 
collectible and do have a value, even the ones with heavy problems . 

Next is another series of coins that illustrate the same net grade, but dif- 
ferent sharpness grades: 


• 

i — 1 
i — 1 

1794 S-72 lc, VG-7 , super tan surfaces, very clean for 
net VG-7 choice 

grade. 

$ 

185.00 

12. 

1794 S-72 lc, VG-7, a couple of small nicks, one small 
by "One Cent" on reverse, decent color, net VG-7 

pit spot 

$ 

135.00 

13. 

1794 S-72 lc, F-12, a few small rim nicks obv. , couple 
scratches and two minor pit spots on rev, net VG-7 

of light 

$ 

100.00 

9 

1 — 1 

1794 S-72 lc, VF-20, moderate pitting, dark, couple of 
scratches, net VG-7 

small 

$ 

70.00 


What does all of this have to do with mail order or buying coins in general? 

A loti If a 1794 S-72 lc in XF is advertised for $2250 and the dealer uses EAC 
grading, you can be fairly sure of getting what you pay for. However, what about 
a 1794 S-72 XF-40 for $1100? The coin is either an ANA XF-40 (about an EAC VF-30, 
plus or minus a bit) or its net grade is not XF, but more like VF or worse. In 
this situation, a collector is probably not going to get as good a value as in the 
previous situation. Then how about this: 1794 S-72 XF-40, pitted, for $595? An 

XF 1794 that is pitted could net anywhere from VF-25 (for light pitting spots and 
good color) to FR-2. If the dealer uses EAC grading, a net grade should be 
stated which would clarify Idle situation. If he or she uses another grading scale, 
be careful ; this coin probably has moderate to heavy pitting and is dark, a G-VG 
coin vrorth $40 to $150!! 
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We have discussed grading and value as it relates to the early copper market. 
What about other areas, like early Bust silver coins? The same principles apply. 
Problem coins are worth something, but not nearly the value of a problem-free coin! 
Cleaning on silver coins is somewhat different, though. Light cleaning or dipping 
does not have as bad an effect on a silver coin as it does on a copper coin, espec- 
ially if the silver coin is re toning attractively. Copper coins take many, many 
years to retone. A silver coin may retone nicely in a couple of years. Cleaned 
silver coins are not worth what their original counterparts are, but do have a good 
percentage of their value. 

Once you evaluate a dealer's grading through either attendance at a show or 
through a couple of mail orders, you should have a good idea of how that dealer's 
grading stacks up against your own. Every person sees coins slightly differently 
and has his own likes and dislikes about color, surfaces, toning, etc... This 
will produce slight inconsistencies, from a collector's point of view, in assessing 
the grading of a single dealer. The dealer will have coins that the collector feels 
are overgraded, graded just right, and maybe even undergraded , all in the same stock. 
If the dealer is fairly conservative, he and the collector should agree or be close 
on most coins. Couple this with good terms and conditions of sale (especially on 
postage/retum) , a good name, and a good relationship, and the collector has found 
a dealer that he or she can trust and depend on to help build a fine collection. 

One more point: deal with more than one dealer, especially if you collect 

early coins that are truly rare. This will enable you to have more opportunities, 
get competitive grading and pricing, and build a finer collection. 




MEMBERSHIP STATE-TISTICS 


CA 157 
NY 118 
PA 83 
OH 81 
IL 69 
NJ 63 
TX 59 
FL 54 
MI 47 
MA 45 
MD 41 
VA 36 
CT 33 
IN 30 
MD 28 
00 26 
WA 25 
KY 19 


MN 18 
KS 17 
GA 17 
OR 16 
NC 14 
WI 14 
IA 14 
AZ 12 
TN 12 
ME 11 
NH 10 
DE 10 
AL 9 
NE 8 
WV 8 
SC 8 
DC 7 
AR 6 


OK 6 
VT 5 
RI 5 
MS 4 
SD 3 
LA 3 
NM 3 
NV 3 
ID 3 
HI 2 
AK 2 
WY 2 
MT 1 
OT 1 
ND 0 


out of U.S. 8 
2 lacking current address 


TOTAL EAC MEMBERSHIP = 1278, as of 9/1/87 


************* 
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TEN SIMPLE RULES OF THUMB TO USE WHEN SELECTING A COIN DEALER 


Bill Jones 

On February 13, the Boston numismatic corrmunity was rocked by the announcement 
of the liquidation of New England Rare Coin Galleries as a result of a complaint 
lodged by the Federal Trade Cartmission. In its complaint, the FIG accused NERCG of 
misrepresenting the grade, price, and investment value of the rare coins they sold. 
As a result, the FTC alleged that a substantial number of investors had lost large 
sums of money, and in the court order which followed, the assets of the company 
were ordered liquidated, the proceeds to be divided among those who had invested 
their money. 

All of this, of course, leaves the novice coin collector with a very pertinent 
question: how can I avoid losing my shirt in numismatics? As at least a partial 
answer to this question, I have prepared a list of ten criteria which may be used 
in the selection of a coin dealer. Although no single item on this list should 
inevitably rule out a given dealer, these criteria taken as a whole should at least 
suggest certain "red flag" areas to a potential buyer. Of course, the best protec- 
tion against being "ripped off" is to educate yourself as much as possible. "Buy 
the book before the coin," look at as many different coins as possible, listen to 
the advice of experienced numismatists, and compare price and preservation. All of 
these suggestions will help you not only avoid being taken, but also enhance your 
enjoyment of the hobby. Nevertheless, the day will arrive when you will have to 
take the plunge, and I hope that these suggestions will prove useful. 

1. Beware of excessive overhead . Overhead expenses are those dealer costs over 
and above the prices the dealer pays for the coins in his inventory. These costs 
include the space from which the dealer does business, be it a store or a bourse 
table, travel expenses, supplies, salaries, certification charges, organizational 
membership fees, advertising, and a reasonable rate of return on his capital. 

These costs must be recovered in the price which a dealer charges for each coin, 
but seldom enter into the wholesale price of that coin when it is purchased for 
inventory; so it is a good idea from a financial point of view to be aware of this 
"spread," and buy from those who can keep their overhead expenses under control. 

This is not to say, however, that all overhead expenses are bad or even unde- 
sirable. Many firms have published or sponsored the publication of numerous land- 
mark auction catalogues and other important works which have benefited the hobby 
immeasurably. Included on this honor roll are such names as Bowers & Merena, NASCA, 
Seaby's, Stacks , and Superior, among others. These firms have provided services 
to the collector which are well worth the additional costs which may have been 
associated with their products. 

On the other hand, when a firm offers no more than a classy store front, a 
fancy gallery, and a big staff of pushy salesmen, you should approach the situation 
with caution. 


2. Beware an overemphasis on the investment aspect of numismatics . A few years 
ago, I made it a point never to deal with anyone who had the word "investment" 
included in the name of their firm. In recent years, I have softened my position 
on that; but I have found that those firms who base their entire sales pitch around 
the money-making aspects of numismatics are usually the companies who offer the 
poorest investments. 
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3 . Beware any dealer whose entire stock consists of MS-65 graded material . Given 
today ' s stringent grading standards , there are few coins which can qualify as an 
unquestioned MS-65. Therefore, any dealer who claims that he stocks only "investment 
quality" MS-65 material should be approached with considerable caution. 


4. Beware of any dealer who consistently prices all of his material at levels 
either much higher or much lower than the current market . There is an old saying 
among collectors and dealers that "there is no Santa Claus in numismatics." Any 
dealer who consistently charges prices which are well below the current market 
levels is either in the process of going out of business, or is overgrading his 
material. About 10 years ago, I received a fixed price catalogue through the 
mail which contained a large number of offerings of early U.S. type coins which 
intrigued me greatly. Unfortunately, I also noted that a large number of the coins 
offered were in grades which met or exceeded the condition census, while the prices 
were below then-current wholesale levels. In a clever attempt to avoid legal 
problems, this firm stated that "our unique grading system enables us to offer you 
coins at the lowest prices in the industry." This little phrase did not save the 
firm from prosecution, however , because a couple of years later, the owners were 
tried and convicted of nail fraud. 

On the other hand, while there may not be a "Santa Claus" in numismatics, there 
usually isn't a "grinch to steal Christmas," either. With the exception of some 
really exceptional "wonder coins" and some highly specialized die varieties, most 
"run of the mill" pieces are worth about as much as the current price guides indi- 
cate. Any dealer who consistently charges a great deal more than those levels 
should at least arouse your suspicions enough to seek the opinion of a disinterested 
third party. 

Which price guide (s) should you use? I have two favorites: The Coin Dealer 

Newsletter because so many people use it regardless of their personal feelings 
concerning its accuracy, and -the "Trends" section in Coin World, which is updated 
on a biweekly basis. 


5. Beware of anyone who solicits your business over the telephone . The so-called 
"boiler room" operations have been used to cheat the public on everything from 
stocks and bonds to real estate. Get to know the firm before you invest your money. 


6. This suggestion requires some subtle observation, but it could prove to be 
both interesting and revealing: Go to a major coin show and observe a given coin 

firm in action . Is the firm actively buying and selling coins? Do they have a 
display of coins for sale at their table, or is their case filled with a row of 
coin boxes and some cash? Do they man their table, or do they have all of their 
employees out running on the floor? Often times, I have noted that many of the 
so-called "big time" investment houses don't do much selling on the bourse floor, 
because their prices are often not competitive. Their main objective in renting a 
bourse table is to get some dealers' badges so that they can purchase material on 
the floor for their customers back home. 


7. Beware of any dealer who employs salespeople who are not knowledgeable in the 
field of numismatics . Although this may seen to be a fundamental requirement for 
anyone earning his or her living selling coins, I can offer this personal experience: 
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During the last three and a half years, I have been assembling a set of Indian 
$2.50 gold pieces in choice AU condition. Last fall, I decided that I had reached 
the point in my set that I should begin to seriously shop for the 1911-D quarter 
eagle, which is by far the scarcest and most expensive coin in the series. One day, 

I happened to be in the vicinity of one of the major investment-oriented dealers 
in Boston, and decided to check out their stock of 1911-D quarter eagles, since 
this issue is a fairly coiraion "commercial" item. 

Upon entering the store, I was greeted by a gentleman who asked me what I 
wanted to buy. 

"I am looking for a 1911-D $2.50 gold piece," I replied. 

"What grade are you looking for?" he asked. 

"I am looking for a choice AU, an AU-55 or 58, if you use that grading number," 

I answered. 

"Wall, I'm afraid that we don't sell bullion coins here," he replied. "We 
only sell MS- 6 3 or better material to investors. Right now I have two 1927 quarter 
eagles in stock which are priced at $3,700 and $4,700." 

After I had recovered from the shock of learning that a choice AU 1911-D 
quarter eagle was a bullion coin, and that a 1927 $2.50 gold piece with a retail 
value of $4,700 existed on this planet, I decided to comnunicate to this "numismatist" 
in a way that he could understand. I told him that the piece I was seeking was the 
scarcest coin of the $2.50 Indian set and that it had a retail price which ranged 
from $1,200 to $2,200. 

"Well, in that case, let me have your name and address! We do get some lower- 
grade material in from time to time," he exclaimed. 

I politely declined his offer and left the store. 

The bottom line is this: here was a nan who felt he was qualified to advise 

me to pay $4,700 for one of the most common of all $2.50 gold pieces, while at the 
same time not even knowing that the 1911-D was the key coin in the Indian quarter 
eagle set! Accepting numismatic investment advice from him would be like going to 
a plumber for brain surgery. 


8. Don't put undue reliance on dealer memberships . Many dealers try to enhance 
their image by joining various collector and business organizations, such as the 
ANA, local and regional clubs, and even our owm EAC. Although such memberships 
might indicate an interest in a certain area of numismatics, they do not guarantee 
the ethics or the expertise of a given dealer. All that is required to join these 
organizations is an application and an application fee. After that, continued 
membership is dependent upon the payment of dues and the absence of any unresolved 
complaints which might otherwise result in expulsion from the organization. 

Membership in the Better Business Bureau is also a poor indicator as to the 
ethics or expertise of a given coin firm. Although the Bureau is a fine organiza- 
tion, few, if any, of its members have the expertise to judge the qualifications 
of the numismatic firms which join its ranks. 
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Two trade groups which are of greater importance, however, are the Professional 
Numismatists Guild and tine International Association of Professional Numismatists. 
Both of these groups have rather stringent membership requirements, and member 
dealers are committed to codesof ethics. The PNG also sponsors an arbitration sys- 
tem. 


9. If you have disparate numismatic interests, it may be necessary for you to 
establish relationships with different specialist dealers . For example, if you are 
building a set of Sheldon varieties and a set of Morgan or Peace silver dollars 
(Yes, real numismatists do collect silver dollars... If you don't believe me, take 
a look at The Comprehensive Catalogue and Encyclopedia of U.S. Morgan and Peace 
Silver Dollars by Leroy Van Allen and A. George Mallis; you will be pleasantly 
surprised!) , you will probahly have to go to different dealers to satisfy your 
needs. Beyond the very real issue of professional interest and expertise, many 
specialist dealers don't have the contacts in the market to acquire coins which 
are outside their chosen area. Therefore, it will probably save you time and 
hassles (most copper dealers dislike silver dollars, and most silver dollar dealers 
detest copper) if you separate your shopping list into separate categories. 


10. Watch those "Terms of Sale ." This refers to the "fine print" viiich appears on 
the bottom of an advertisement or on the inside cover of an auction catalogue. At 
first, I had intended to cover this topic in the present article, but after I had 
written several paragraphs, I realized that this area would require a separate 
article. Therefore the "Termis of Sale" will be my topic for next time. 


************* 


ROD BURRESS, EAC #109 


9743 Leacrest 


Cincinnati , OH 45215 


FOR SALE: 

JDW series on 1816-1839 cents photocopied from 1976-77 
Penny-Wise issues Aprox. 280 pages $16.00 
#4 Soft jeweler's brush $6.00 each 

.25 


250 sheets $2.25 
$2.50 

$7.50 per 1,000 
$2.25 
or GRAY 


Jeweler's tissue 4x4 inch Box of 1,000 sheets $6 
Xylol - 4 oz. bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips 
WOoden stick Q-tips $4.00 per 500 
Blue Ribbon Coin Conditioner 2 oz. bottle 
Heavy Duty 28 lb. 2x2 coin envelopes colors WHITE 
Box of 500 $7.75 Specify color desired. Send SASE for sample. 

Cast Iron Notary Seal Machine converted to make aluminum foil 
pressings Size small $31.50 Large $36.50 
Sulfur ointment 10% 1+ oz. jar $2.25 

Rarity rating and Condition Census update of cents of 1793-1814 

(from P-W 1979-1980 revision by Denis Loring) 33 pgs. $3.00 

Attribution guides for Matron Head Cents 1816-35 37 pgs. $3.50 

Add $1.65 per order for shipping. Shipment by UPS - you must give a street 
address, not deliverable to P.O. Box number. 


WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST OF LARGE CENTS FOR SALE. 

Emphasis on coppers with nice color and surfaces. Mostly in the $10 to $60 price 
range. Many choice Matron Head Cents. Some Sheldons, Late Dates, Hard Times Tokens. 

************* 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Anonymous Letter Controversy 


DON VALENZIANO writes, 

You're doing a great job editing Penny-Wise , but I think you made a mistake printing 
the anonymous letter in issue #121. Complaints, opinions, or observations have no 
value if the author does not have the "balls" to sign his name to the work. . . 

JOHN WRIGHT writes. 

Letters to the editor should be named. An anonymous "EAC'er writes" is tacky. Like 
wise, when airing conplaints be specific, not nameless. And give the other party 
space for reply (while trying to keep the incendiaries toned down on both sides) . 

The dealer accused in this instance is a personal friend, and he was hurt to see the 
letter in P-W with no opportunity for counterpoint. He is honest and conscientious, 
but was wrong this time. The coin was VG, catalogued as Fine (1796-S-89) . The 
buyer got it for a VG price, returned it with a caustic letter; the dealer sent an 
immediate refund, also with a caustic reply. Then came the letter to the editor — 
and we published one side of a confrontation that could — SHOULD — have been smoothed. 

WES RASMUSSEN writes. 

In reference to the letter headed "An EAC'er writes" — disagreements will always 
arise concerning grading between buyer and seller. If you don't agree, ask yourself 
is the coin worth what I bid according to how I grade it? If it isn't, send it 
back. Dealers will refund your purchase price. I have never know/n of an EAC dealer 
who wouldn't. 

It's pretty apparent which dealer you were referring to, and I am proud to call him 
a good friend and an honest dealer. I would trust him with my billfold or my col- 
lection. I don't always agree with his grading, and he doesn't always agree w/ith 
mine, but we still respect each other. I know he doesn't need a slam in the face, 
and I don't think it's fair to call a fellow EAC'er a "less-than-honest dealer" when 
you don't even know him. I think he deserves an apology. 

EAC doesn't resort to ad money to pay for Penny-Wise . All ads are billed strictly 
at printing costs . 

EDITOR'S REPLY : I accept full responsibility for the anonymous letter. Don 

Valenziano's accusation is not true: the original letter was signed. Using it 

anonymously was my idea alone. And my judgment was in error. 

My sole intention in publishing it was to make a "generic" statement about the sort 
of coin advertising games that we didn't particularly desire to see played out 
through the pages of Penny-Wise . The last thing in the world I wanted was for 
readers to sit around trying to "figure out" the individuals to this particular 
dispute. Wes Rasmussen asserts that the identity of the accused was "pretty 
apparent," and in retrospect I must agree. However, approximately the first of 
this year, the EAC Board dealt whth a complaint concerning a nominal EAC dealer, 
who was refusing to refund money to another member after a coin graded EF-40 proved 
to be only a net VG-7 : a coin sent out in a mail bid sale . ( That particular 

Johnny-come-lately dealer member is no longer on the membership rolls of the club.) 
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In publishing the anonymous letter with its reference to a "recent mail bid sale," 

I assumed that this earlier mail bid offering had been openly advertised in "Swaps 
and Sales"; however, rechecking last Fall's issues makes it apparent that that 
dealer's mail bid offering was sent only to those who responded to his somewhat 
nonspecific "buy-sell" ad in Penny-Wise . So, in all innocence on my part, the 
anonymity aspect was "blown" from the outset. 

Regarding John Wright's comments about caustic letters back and forth, I of course 
heard only about the accused ' s caustic comments — but those made me madder than any 
mere dispute over VG versus Fine. I suspect that that anger got in the way of my 
better judgment. This can only reemphasize Rod Burress's comnent in the last issue, 
that, in returning a coin, "it is not necessary to include discourteous comments 
as to the grading or pricing methods of the seller" — nor, I might add, about the 
collecting philosophy of the would-be purchaser who's decided to decline a coin. 

As it happens, I share my correspondents ' good opinion of the dealer accused in this 
instance, and certainly should have edited out the "less-than-honest" reference. I 
personally feel it's unture, and regardless, it adds nothing but inflammatory 
rhetoric . 

At the same time, I did and do feel strongly that Penny-Wise has to represent a 
forum for the views of all EAC'ers, not just those whom I know personally, or of 
whom I have a good opinion. To sweep it all under the rug because of my good 
opinion of the accused would be to adopt the "good old boy" tactics of the A.N.A. — 
and we all know where that leads. I'm not so naive as to believe that any statement 
we publish, or any policy we adopt, wall provide the definitive cure for grading 
disputes, nor end that game between the "fishermen" and the "fish" of which Dr. 
Sheldon spoke; but I wanted it on the record that, even in the advertising, we want 
to hold Penny-Wise to a higher standard than the wider numismatic press. 

*★*★*★★****★* 

The Binding Question 


RAY WILLIAMSON writes, 

I file Penny-Wise in three-ring vinyl notebook covers, ore year per cover, labeled 
on the spine. I vould favor that the present unbound version be continued, since 
they will then take up the least possible notebook and shelf space. However, I 
wash you'd pre-punch the sheets and add a staple at upper left for each issue. The 
staple is to keep the issues separate in the notebook cover, and would be helpful 
however they are filed. Lately , it's been quite a chore driving a stple through the 
many sheets of a single issue, but I've done so one way or another. 

ED TARR writes, 

I hope you do not bind future issues of Penny-Wise . I find it very easy to punch 
three-ring binder holes in each copy as soon as I receive it. I then place it in a 
thin three-ring notebook for convenience, which solves the problems you mention. In 
addition, I can then remove any page I might have a special interest in — to make a 
xerox copy of a new variety to add to other reference books, for example. It is 
then simple to put each copy in a special binder for that year. In addition, a 
thin bound issue like a magazine is very hard to store, and soon becomes dog-eared 
because it lacks a firm protective cover... 
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STEVEN BIVENS writes. 


Regarding the binding of issues of Penny-Wise , I would suggest that the pages be 
hole-punched (reinforced, of course) and that EAC provide three-ring notebooks, 
with perhaps an attractive frontispiece inserted between a plastic sleeve and the 
front cover, at a cost (on a prepaid subscription basis) to members who are desir- 
ous of retaining their issues in this particular manner. . .The exposed edge of the 
notebook could indicate contents: volume — issue — number. Housing prior issues in 

this manner would protect them from becoming lost, tom, or destoryed... 

BOB LOMPREY writes, 

I would not like to see each issue individually bound. Personally, I keep my issues 

in a three-ring, heavy cover notebook, punching them when received. Using 1 3/4" 

rings, I get a full year of P-W in each binder... 

EDITOR'S REPLY : based upon this overwhelming response from four out of 1300+ 

members, three-ring binders continue to be favored over a more formal binding of 
each issue. Some interesting possibilities are obviously raised, such as the custom- 
designed notebook idea. I would greatly appreciate additional input, however, and 
to that purpose, will borrow Ed Tarr's xeroxing idea to get around the difficulty 

of composing a long letter. Simply make a copy of this page, mark one of the 

following boxes, and send it to me: 


□ NO, do NOT consider a binding for each copy of Penny-Wise ; "it ain't 

broke, so don't fix it." 

□ YES, I would like to see a binding for each issue of P-W ; my preference 

would be for . 

************* 

Miscellaneous Letters 

DICK PUNCHARD writes. 

Re: your terminal S-230: in a word — neatl I have three states, but none that 

late. I've added it to my "look for" list. I hope Del Bland or Walter Breen 
contact you for a photo, as I think it's a rare state. If you come across another, 
please let me know. . . 

Editor's note : JDW owns another example of this particular die state, better than 

mine. . . 

RAY WILLIAMSON writes. 

The article, "My Criteria for Buying Large Cents" by Bill Noyes merits special 
accolades . . . 
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STEVEN BIVENS writes. 


I enjoyed the July 15 issue of Penny-Wise , especially Bill Noyes' article regard- 
ing the selection and subsequent purchase of copper coins. It was well written 
and I learned much from it. . . 

BOB LOMPEEY writes. 

Thank: you for publishing my efforts in the July issue of Penny-Wise . I have felt 
a need for such a chart and thought it might be of interest not only to the beginner, 
but to others as well. I did note one error in the text: I meant to write, "then 

when you glean an 1834 N-5..." The 1835 N-5 is relatively easy to come by... 

HARRY COLBORN writes, 

A suggestion: along with the list of national officers, publish names, addresses, 

and phone numbers of regional officers. This will make than more accessible and 
bring about more involvement in regional activities . . . 

Editor's note : we have toyal with the idea of publishing the regional officers 

listing more than once every year or two, as it is now; the inclusion of phone 
numbers, basic as it seems, has never been discussed. What is the membership's 
pleasure? 

FRANK WILKINSON writes, 

I would like to conment on Denis Loring's articles on the Halpem sale, that appeared 
in the May and July issues of Penny-Wise . First, the numbers that Denis published 
in the May article are a matter of public record. Second, P-W is now read by enough 
big names in numismatics that their noses are tweaked by what is published in our 
journal. Third, and most important, the untold story (as I have reliably heard) is 
that an unnamed dealer bought a large number of cents at a major sale in 1985 for a 
customer he took to be a fish; the fish did not bite, the dealer unloaded the coins 
at a loss, and Mr. Halpem ultimately purchased them at a reasonable price. As 
Denis pointed out, the coins brought a large net loss at the Halpem sale compared 
to what they had publicly sold for at the earlier sales — but that is not the whole 
story... 

RICK LEONARD writes, 

I have been very pleased with the response to my 1803 C-2 die state article in the 
May P-W . Several of the respondents have raised issues and questions which cannot 
be discussed wdthout — at least — another look at the coins. Also Bob Yuell has an 
early state example with a fascinating clash on the cud, which may shed further 
light on the issue. Adequate investigation of all of this wall, unfortunately, 
delay a follow/up article. Meanwhile, many thanks to all who have written to me. 

I also wanted to share one of my favorite anecdotes from EAC '87. Shortly before 
the Half Cent Happening, Bill Weber, Dr. Wally Lee, and I were discussing last 
minute preparations for the same. A young couple approached and asked if this was 
where the Happening was to bake place. On hearing "yes," the gentleman asked what 
it was that was going to "Happen." Bill said, "My friend, you are about to see 
some absolutely wonderful coins — half cents that will knock your socks off!" The 
young non, now apparently in considerable awe, lingered a moment, and then said, 
"Say, I've got a half cent wdth me. . .Would you like to see it? I don't know how 
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wonderful it is." With the slightly condescending air of someone who knows he's 
going to have to find nice things to say about a beat-up 1804 C-13, I said, "Why 
sure. We're always happy tQ look at any half cents." The stranger then produced 
and passed around the srroothest, choicest, most gorgeous, light tan EF 1796, with 
pole half cent you can imagine. After Bill, Wally, and I collected our socks, we 
allowed as how Mr. Leamons, who with his lovely wife was attending his first EAC 
convention, might be a newcomer to EAC, he was certainly an old hand at oneupsman- 
ship! 

JOHN WRIGHT writes. 

Notes about this and that: Indiana State turned up an AG3 1800 NC— 3 cent (Rod Widok) 

and a VG 1809 C-l half cent (Alan Brouard) . Jack Borckardt's southern tour produced 
the third known 1794 NC-8 cent; reported as F15, I expect to see it next weekend. 

I kept mum on Chuck Furjanic's (Heritage) VF (CCl) 1793 S-16 cent because Chuck was 
going to publish a press release. The coin is now well-known by ward of mouth within 
EAC and has been published in Coin World by a couple of fillers (1 July p. 38 and 
5 Aug. p. 22) . Tom Reynolds and Fred Truex both found new examples of 1830 N-ll 
cents (that makes 27 of these now) , and Reynolds found the third known 1836 N-6 cent 
without the cud. Jim Corrado is short on coin- time since taking his new job — he 
even missed Indiana State. Fred Borcherdt normally has a goodie or two to report, 
but hasn't written me since late last year. Either he's been too busy, has fallen 
out of love with coins, or is mad at me; hope it's the first. 

I've added no varieties — even at a price — since January and don't expect to, but who 
can say what surprises could come along. Rumor has it that DL has another S-79 
for sale. We'll learn whether truth or fable at ANA, Atlanta. 

You may feel free to publish all or any parts of this letter in P-W after applying 
your same high selection standards to it as to any other — 

A. Is it true? 

B. Does it help? 

C. Does it hurt? 

D. If both B and C, does B VERY SIGNIFICANTLY outweigh C? 

May get tine to work up publication notes on a couple more photos I took recently: 
1795 NC-2, has never been plated in P-W , and 1800 NC-5, was plated with a small 
mediocre picture several years ago. I can remedy that. 

HUGH COOPER writes. 

At one point in writing the article called "Essai Into Coronet Cents, 1816 Through 
1839", I stopped and wrote a memorandum to myself about the frustrations involved — 
this while waiting for replies from various potential sources about the availability 
of photos. It is a scurrilous diatribe which I have suppressed. No doubt some of 
it survives in "Essai Into..." Actually I raved less about the daguerreotypes than 
I did about the scarcity of information about Middle Dates. I have expressed my 
opinion of Newcomb and of the Red Book. However, it took me two months to find out 
what and where JDW's Attribution Guides may be. I have a copy I bought from Rod 
Burress, but under some other name, in a desperate effort to get literature on 
Middle Dates. Nowhere in the literature passed out by EAC did I see any hint that 
his essays are the latest word on Middle Dates. You cannot imagine the amount of 
time I squandered on Newcomb when I could have been studying JDW . . . 
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Based on these frustrations and irritations, I would like to make the following 
recommendations to EAC: 

1. Rewrite the introductory pamphlet which is given to all EAC new members. 
Instead of indicating standard references by asterisk under the section 
on the EAC Library, list the ones the club recommends on a separate page. 
Also, indicate where those publications can be purchased, and the price. 

2. Why cannot EAC buy wholesale quantities of essential works and offer them 
to members at a discount? The Civil War Token Society does this. It also 
seems that CWTS sponsors the publication of certain books and pamphlets. 

3. I think I suggested in my article, "Essai Into..." that a proper EAC grading 
guide is necessary. And not only for large cents. It should include photo- 
graphs . 

4. Begin an archive of photographs, by series, by variety, by grade. Maintain 
pedigrees wherever possible. For collectors who do not wish to be identi- 
fied, a code can be used, if only in EAC archival files. 

Isn't it possible to pass resolutions at national meetings making such things stated 
goals, with target dates? You can't start any sooner than today. Or are these 
things already in progress? 

LANNY REINHARDT writes, 

Ralph Rucker's brief article in the July P-W really hit the spot with me. ...Like 
Mr. Rucker, I too have been giving coins to youngsters in iny family, along with books 
and hours of talk. In my case, it's an 8 year-old niece and her 11 year-old brother. 
They truly love their new treasures, and were really excited when I took them to a 
shop where they spent an hour going through the dealer's two large boxes of Indian 
and Lincoln cents. My sister reports that they show off their coins to everyone, 
and have politely pressed their other relatives to look through their penny jars 

and boxes. They love the big coppers, too and have asked Uncle Lanny to substitute 

such for the usual gifts of boys or clothes this Christmas I would like to take 

Ralph's idea a small step further and suggest that all EAC members contact their 
neighborhood elementary school with the idea of putting on a display and presentation 
about American coinage to, say, the current fourth graders, and if possible, have 
some pieces for each youngster. One good Indian cent, or a beat-up large cent or 
half cent, doesn't cost much; but such a contribution in time and knowledge, along 
with a few cheap coins, would be a huge contribution both to the youngster's educa- 
tion, and to the future of the hobby... 


************* 
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SWAPS AND SALES 


EAC'ers are invited to submit their ads fox inclusion in this column. The 
fixst twelve lines axe fxee.. If youx ad exceeds 12 lines / the EAC Treasurer will 
bill you fox youx entixe ad, based on a pxo-xated scale. A full-page ad is $60. 

Ads should be limited to early Amexican coppers ox tokens. Deadline fox matexial 
to appeax in the November 15 issue is Octobex 31, 1987. All ads must include the 
individual membership number of a current member in good standing. Copy should be 
sent to the Editor, Harry E. Salyards, 606 N. Minnesota Avenue, Hastings, NE 68901. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE : 

Early American Coppers , Inc . , publisher of Penny-Wise , does not examine any 
of the material advertised in Penny-Wise , nor does it review any of the advertising 
therein. Early American Coppers, Inc. assumes no responsibility or liability for 
any advertisement (or the material described therein) and no party shall have 
recourse against Early American Coppers, Inc. All transactions arising or relating 
to any advertisement in Penny-Wise shall strictly be between the parties thereto. 
Complaints concerning advertisers (or respondents) should be referred to the 
President of Early American Coppers, Inc.; corrplaints may result in the abridgement, 
suspension, or termination of membership or advertising privileges. 


* * -k ★ 

* * * * * 

* * * * 



PATRICK NILSON, EAC #2450 

NELSON-ROYCE-ABSHIEE 


(215) 677-2228 


One Corporate Center 

Meadowbrook, PA 19046 

BUY/SELL ! BUY/ SELL ! 

BUY/SELL! 

! BUY/SELL! 

BUY/SELL! 

GOOD 

FINE 

VF-30 

EF-45 

AU-55 

Half Cents (1800-1808) — .18/24 

30739 

65/79 

135/159 

340/399 

Half Cents (1809-1835) .... 15/19 

23/28 

30/38 

60/76 

125/149 

Half Cents (1849-1857) 18/23 

27/33 

40/49 

65/79 

130/159 

Large Cents (1796-1807) .. .16/21 

70/89 

200/249 

450/559 

750/899 

Large Cents (1808-1814) .. .22/29 

85/109 

310/399 

610/799 

1,100/1,399 

We buy and sell ALL coins - we pay 

up to Red Book or more 

- we will TOP any offer! 

Visa, jMC and AmEx welcome. D&B rated "AAA." 

Established 

1969. Member - ANA, RCDA 


etc. 


************* 


JOEL SPINGAKN, EAC #1456 39 Beeholm Road West Redding, CT 06896 


Newcomb -U.S. Copper Cents 1816-57 $33. 
Loring - Varieties of U.S. L/C $26. 
Kessler - The Fugio Cents $15. 
Cohen-American Half Cents 2nd ed. $24. 
Crosby-Early Coins of America $35. 
Durst- EAC Anthology $35. 
Durst-Comp. Guide Amer. Col. Coins $15. 
Breen-Ency. of U.S. Half Cents $46. 
Miller- State Coinage of Com. $20. 
Nelson - Coinage of William Wood $ 5. 


Ryder-Colonial Coins of VT $ 8. 

Ryder - Copper Coins of Mass. $ 5. 

Fuld - Civil War Store Cards $40. 

Lapp & Silberman-U.S. Large Cents $39. 
Maris-Coins of NJ hard,qual,reprint$42. 
Maris-Coins of NJ soft,qual,reprint$17. 

NJ high quality plate only $ 9. 

Shipping charge $3 for first book over 
$17., otherwise $2. 75t each add'l book. 

Write for list of large cents for sale. 


************* 
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HENRY T. HETIGER, EAC #2349 1111 Array Navy Drive Arlington, VA 22202 

(703) 979-1942 

1794 S-72, type of '95, F-15 reduced to G-6 $145. 

1796 S-104 LIBERTY, VF-20 ANACS, corroded, burnished, very sharp $425. 

1801 S-214, R4, F-15 reduced to VG-7 $ 95. 

1802 S-241, EF-40, brown $750. 

1816 N-4, VF-30, brown $ 65. 

1817 N-l, R4+, F-12 reduced to VG-10, black $ 90. 

1820 N-13, AU-55, mint red, spots, ANACS. $295. 

1826/5 N-8, R3+, brown, ANACS EF-45 $575. 

1826 N-9, R3, brown, VF-25.. $ 75. 

1828 N-6, AU-55, reddish brown $325. 

1839 N-l, state 1, brown, clean VG-7 $195. 


Orders under $100, add $2 for postage. Send SASE for free price list. 


* ************ 


RONNIE ADAM, EAC 

#2426 

P.O. Box 471 


Uxbridge, MA 

01569 




Large Cents for Sale 




1798 

S-170 

VG-8 

$125. 1817 

N-l 

VG 

$ 65. 

1800 

S-196 

VG-8 

40. 1818 

N-5 

G-4 

20. 

1801 

S-223 

VG-8/G-4 

35. 1818 

N-6 

G-6 

15. 

1802 

S-229 

VG-10 

90. 1820/19 

N-l 

F-15 

35. 

1803 

S-244 

G-6 

40. 1820 

N-13 

VG-10 

30. 

1803 

S-258 

VG-10 

80. 1827 

N-3 

VG-8 

20. 

1803 

S-260 

F-12 

65. 1828 

N-10 

G-6 

12. 

1811/0 S-286 

VG-10 

175. 1831 

N-6 

VG-10 

20. 

1816 

N-8 

VG 

15. 1832 

N-3 

F-15 

35. 




1853 

N-25 

AU-50 (ANACS) 

150. 



* 

*********** 

* 



JOHN 

GRIFFIN, EAC 

#1149 

P.O. Box 27154 


Denver, CO 

80227 

1722 

Rosa penny. 

Choice XF+ 

, glossy brown. Obverse is lightly triple 



struck. Ex-Roper. A i 

superb Colonial 



.$450. 

1723 

Hibernia farthing. Choice AU. 40% very faded mint red. Excellent 



strike and centering. 

Superb 



.$275. 

N.D. 

Washington double head 

"CENT", VF+ 



.$ 85. 

1794 

S-69, R4, VG 

-8. Reverse center and top weak, but complete; the 



remainder strong 





1801 

S-216, F-12 i 

or better 

(a non-porous brown-black 

"15" 

with the tip 



of the bust drapery flat) 




1814 

S-294, XF-AU 

, black flan with light, even roughness.. 


.$225. 


************* 
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BOB O'CONNOR, EAC 

#1713 


P.O. Box 585 

Dunsmuir, CA 

96025 

1838 

N-10 


XF-40 

$35.00 

1851 

N-23 

R6 F-12 Spotty toning $ 

20.00 

1845 

N-4 

VF-20 

Dark 

13.00 

1853 

N-19 

XF-40 Some crud 

20.00 

1846 

N-ll 

VF-30 

Dark 

17.00 

1854 

N-5 

R3 VF-20 

15.00 

1847 

N-14 

R6 

VF-20 

(F-12) 

1856 

NIN 

Possible C-4 F-15 

50.00 




Rusty 

30.00 

1857 

N— 1 

UNC. 

250.00 

1848 

N-17 

R5 

VF-35 

50.00 





A.M. 

Smith: 

Illustrated 

History of 

the U.S. 

Mint, 

1881, 107 ppg. , 



Frontispiece of Perolt . 75.00 

************* 


GARY TRUDGEN, EAC #1889 3103 Chatham Rd. Endwell, NY 13760 

FOR SALE: 1787 Vermont Britannia - Ryder 13 

A conmon but very popular variety. Struck at Machin' Mills from a Vermont 
obverse die and a very worn halfpenny reverse die. The coin grades FINE 
with a nice sharp obverse strike. The planchet coloration is a pleasing 
pale golden brown. The surfaces exhibit microscopic porosity and some 
minor planchet defects around the obverse cuirass area. Overall a very 
nice specimen. $80.00 

Send a SASE for a full description list of other colonial coppers that I have 
for sale. 


************* 

FRANK STEIMLE, EAC #2244 2200 Appleby Dr. Wanamassa, NJ 07712 

For Sale, please include $1.00 per coin for postage and insurance: 

1) Rosa Americana, IP, 1723, Crowned Rose, F. , ebony color, spots of light 

porosity on rev., ex. Mehl's Allenburger sale, orig. envelope incl. - $70.00 

2) North American Token, 1781, Fine - $30.00 

3) Connecticut, 1787, M 31.2-r.3, Good, slightly porous but all legends 
and date clear, minor flaw above obv. head - $14.00 

4) Vermont copper, 1788, RR-16, AF; nice, smooth, brown, well centered, 
with full date and legends, sm. nick on rev. edge - $95.00 

5) U.S. r 1835, C-l, VG/F, some old light scratches on obv. that blend -$19.00 

************* 

KENNY KUGLER, EAC #1783 42 Pershing Ave. Valley Stream, NY 11581 

WANTED: S-218 

Please write, stating grade, describing surfaces and any other specs, 
and state how much you want. I need and want this cent] 


************* 
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PIERRE FRICKE, EAC #1419 P-0* B°x 1716 Round Rock, TX 78680 

I am starting a collection of early American cents. I am interested in CHOICE low 
grade examples that are identifiable by variety with key diagnostics visible. 

This means smooth surfaces and a minimum of marks, scratches etc... for the grade. 
Colors can range from light tan to chocolate brown. I am interested in the 
following coinage by die variety: 

LARGE CENTS - 1794, 1795, 1796, 1797, 1798, 1800 and 1801 in grades AG-VG 
and choice condition. 

************* 

BOB GRELLMAN, EAC #575 6733 Post Oak Lane Montgomery, AL 36117 

WANTED TO BUY: Problem-free examples of the following late date cents: 


VARIETY 

VF-25 

EF-40 

AU-50 

1840 N-4 

$ 40.00 

$ 90.00 

$210.00 

1843 N— 6 


75.00 

175.00 

1847 N-10 

— 

55.00 

125.00 

1847 N-23 

70.00 

135.00 

240.00 

1847 N-34 

225.00 

425.00 

900.00 

1847 N-36 

225.00 

425.00 

900.00 

1848 N-ll 

50.00 

90.00 

170.00 


FOR SALE: QUICKFINDER attribution guide for late date cents, 1840-57. A few 

copies available at $7.50 per, delivered. 

************* 

BILL LUEBKE, EAC #724 P.O. Box 45 New York, NY 10113 (212) 691-0053 

1806 h$, C-l. Sm. 6 no stems. Ch. AU55. Tan and iridescent with full cartwheel 
lustre. Sharp strike. Slightest rub from MS63. Nice type/date coin. $475 

1801 S-219. Three errors. Ex '83 EAC Sale as F15. VF sharpness but old 
burnishing, now toned down. Presentable $275 

1802 S-231. Stemless. F15 glossy lite brown. Near VF. $125 

1806 S-270. VF30, couple lite contact inks and edge dings. $225 

************* 

CHARLES KIRTLEY, EAC #1182 P.O. Box 2273 Elizabeth City, NC 27909 

Our illustrated monthly Mail Bid Sales include Colonials, Hard Times Tokens, early 
medals, and all kinds of interesting material. For a free copy of our next sale, 
please write, or phone me at (919) 338-2403. 


************* 
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TED MICCERI, EAC #936 


FAD 296, USF 


Tampa, FL 33620 


Coin for sale: 1806 Half Cent, Cl, AU 50. 

Books for sale: Penny Whimsy , 1976 ed. with DJ. . . . 

Breen's Half Cent Encyclopedia , mint 

Crosby, Early Coins of America , mint 

Cohen, American Half Cents , 1st Ed., 1971 

Grellman & Reiver's Attribution Guide , Vol. I 

Low, Hard Times Tokens (1977) .. .$10. (Rulau $2.50) 

Durst, Comprehensive Guide to Colonials 

Bowers, History of U.S. Coins 

Auction Catalogues: EAC '81-' 84, ' 86-' 87. . . $15; Garrett IV 

Please add $2 for postage on all except Rulau. 

************* 


$310.00 

25.00 

40.00 

25.00 

20.00 
20.00 

10.00 

27.00 

8.00 


GENE BRAIG, EAC #445 


Box 965 


Elyria, OH 44036 
(216) 365-4244 


Half Cents Wanted: 

1804 Cohen-6 , Gilbert-8, Breen-6: Problem-free VF-30 or better; 

1804 Cohen-7 , Gilbert-9, Breen-5: Problem-free P-15 or better. 

************* 


GEORGE WAINGOLD, EAC #717 


1260 Vocke Road LaVale, MD 21502 

(301) 729-0777 


HALF CENTS: 

1794 C-5A R4 Sharpness of VG, Porous, 

net grade G4 $110.00 

1795 C-2A R3 Sharpness of VG, Dark, 

net grade G5 $175.00 

1795 C-6A R2 VG7 $200.00 

1797 C-l R2 OBV. 7, REV 3, net 

grade 5 $150.00 

1797 C-2 R3 AG3 $100.00 

1800 C-l R2 F12 $ 50.00 

1802 C-2 R3 Fine Sharpness, light 

pitting, net grade G6 $300.00 

1802 C-2 R3 AG3 , bent & 

straightened $110.00 


1806 C-l Rl F12, light handling 


marks $ 70.00 

1806 C-l Rl VF25 $ 80.00 

1806 C-2 R4 G6 $140.00 

1806 C-2 R4 AG3 $ 60.00 

1806 C-2 R4 G4 $120.00 

1808 C-2 R3 FINE 12, light 

pitting $ 80.00 

1808 C-2 R3 Sharpness of VF, moderate 
pitting, net grade F12 — $ 95.00 

1808 C-3 Rl F12 $125.00 

1811 C-2 R3 F12 $250.00 

1811 C-2 R3 VG10 $150.00 


14 days return privilege, 14 day wait on personal checks, help with postage and 
insurance appreciated. 


************* 
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JOSEPH TOMASKO, JR. , E AC #794 P.O. Box 388386 Chicago, IL 60638 

(312) 582-1420 


1796 

S-110 

G-4 

Obv. detail excellent; rev. weak 

$ 55.00 

1797 

S-120b 

VG-8 

Choice coin, brown, smooth surfaces 

$150.00 

1797 

S-120b 

F-12 A nice 1797 

$225.00 

1798 

S-160 

G-6 

Clean coin 

$ 60.00 

1798 

S-181 

AG-3 

Late die: state; weak detail 

$ 10.00 

1800 

S-207 

G-5 

Nice, clean, brown 1800 

$ 30.00 

1800 

S-212 

F-15 

Late die state; a very choice coin 

$190.00 

1802 

S-2 3 9 

G-6 

Late die: state; good detail 

$ 20.00 

1835 

N-l 

VG-8 

Nice brown, even wear 

$ 7.00 


************* 


JOSEPH BONURA, EAC #2311 Farm Road North Wading River, NY 11792 

(516) 929-8394 


HALF CENTS 


1795 

C-4 R-3 

F-15 porous 

$ 325. 

1803 

C-3 R-l 

F-15 early die state 

50. 

LARGE 

CENTS 



1794 

S-64 R5 

VF30/20 

1400. 

1803 

S-243 R3 

VF25 

225. 

HALF DOLLARS 



1794 

AG holed 

and repaired! right of dt. 

275. 

1795 

0-116 R6 

G 

325. 

1828 

Obv. digs 

Dipped VF-30 

80. 


************* 


ALAN WEINBERG, EAC #1899 23321 Aetna Woodland Hills, CA 91367 

(818) 348-3749 

I need nice VF-25 or better 1793 Chain Cents, S-2 and S-4 periods. Problem-free, 
good color, smooth non-porous surfaces, and no rim dings. Will pay full retail 
market and then seme. 

I also need nice fully-struck, choice flan Oak and Pine Tree Massachusetts silver, 
EF-40 or better. 

Old saloon and military (fort, canteen, or post exchange) tokens also wanted. 

Paying $50-$100 and up. 


************* 


JOHN MULLEN, EAC #2774 Box 146-A Berne, NY 12023 

Wanted: hard or soft covered copy of Tom Morley's 1794 Large Cents Graded and 

Updated . Please write, stating price. 

************* 
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(405) 258-0681 


Chris Victor-McCawley 

E/VC #1394 


Jack Robinson 
E AC #1308 


Robinson, 
Victor-McCawley 

P. O. Box 406 

Chandler, Oklahoma 74834 


RVM 


We have just returned from a very successful ANA convention. Vfe were able to 
purchase several nice groups of Early Copper. Below is a small selection of excep- 
tional Draped Bust cents. Please write or call for a more complete listing. 

Remember our all Copper Auction in Cincinnati held in conjunction with Paul 
Padget's show September 19th. Catalogs are ready please write if you have not yet 
received one. 

Subscribers to CQR should have the new Copper Quotes in hand by the time you 
read this. Subscriptions are $30. Write Jack 

The following are really nice coins. As always they came with a 30 day return 
privilege and our guarantee or your satisfaction. 

1797 S-128 R3 VF30 EF40 Brown and pinkish tan reco. rev. sharp $ 585. 


1798 S-167 Rl VF35 EF40 Deep glossy chocolate minor dirt $ 675. 

1798 S-179 R3 VF25 VF35 Smooth chocolate some water spotting $ 465. 

1801 S-219 R2+ VF30 EF40 Clnd and recolored, some nicks, sharp $1700. 

1802 S-237 R2 VF35 EF40 Smooth chocolate some tiny marks $ 475. 

1805 S-267 Rl EF40 Choice glossy tan & brown trivial marks $ 650. 

1806 S-270 Rl VF30 Choice glossy chocolate trivial marks $ 525. 


Our fixed price catalogs regularly contain over twenty-five pages of early 
copper. Coins ranging in price from $5 to $5000. As well as comments and observa- 
tions. We welcome you to write for a free copy. 


CHRIS & JACK 

************* 


ED SARRAFIAN, 

EAC #1628 


9414 

Nashville 


Nbrton Grove, IL 

60053 

For Sale: Connecticut Coppers : 

1786 1— A VG R5 

$ 70. 

1787 

5-P 

Fine 

R6 

$140. 

1786 

4.2-S 

G-VG 

R7 

220. 

1787 

15-S 

VG-F 

R6 

85. 

1786 

5.2-0. 

2 G 

R6 

70. 

1787 

16.6-NN.2 

VG 

R6 

55. 

1786 

5.6-M 

Fine 

R6 

70. 

1787 

27-a.l 

Good 

R6 

50. 

1786 

5.9-Q 

G/F 

R6 

45. 

1787 

33.10-W.6 

AG/VG 

R7+ 

125. 

1787 

1 . 3— L 

G, por. 

R6 

50. 

1787 

33.20-Z.9 

Fine 

R6 

75. 




* * * 

* * * 
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American Half Cents 


The Little Half Sisters 


by Roger S. Cohen, Jr. 

EAC #188 

The definitive text of Half Cents for both beginner and advanced collectors. 

ABOUT THE AUTHOR: -Certified Public Accountant 

-Historian 

-Collector of U.S. copper coins for 38 years 
-Specialist in Half Cents 


ABOUT THE BOOK: -Clear 

-Concise 

-Succinct 


FEATURING: 

-The accepted numbering system for variety identification 

-All photos are condition census coins - NO COMPOSITES 

-Enlarged photos of both the obverse and reverse 

-Realistic rarity evaluations for each variety 

-Sections on "The History of Half Cent Collecting" and 
"The Art of Acquiring Half Cents" 

-Proofs - a new, realistic approach to time of issue, not merely listed 
in date order 

A quality book with discipline and scholarship, to be read, studied and enjoyed 


PRICE $35.00 

AVAILABLE FROM MOST BOOK DEALERS 
or 

THE EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR 

Scott-Edelman Supply Co. 
631 S. Palm 
UNITC 

La Habra, CA 90631 


Harry Edelman 
111-37 Lefferts Blvd. 

P.O. Box 140 

South Ozone Park, NY 11420 


************* 
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ED OVERHOLT, EAC #1699 


P.O. Box 972 


Cookeville, TN 38503 
(615) 528-1710 


Scarce Robinson Brown/Superior Auction Catalogue, deluxe edition with 40 additional 
plates, as issued with box/sleeve, new 

************* 


DENIS LORING, EAC #11 P.O. Box 363 New York, NY 10101 

1793 Chain S-4, VG-7 

1793 Liberty Cap S-13, VG-7+ $1500. 

1795 S-77, VG-10 (CQR lists at 275) $ 225 > 

1841 N-l, Proof-63 (RSB:926 was Proof-60, at $5280) $3800. 

44 different Lepczyk catalogues, 1973-1984, many with PR, the lot, $200. 

I wish I had rrore to offer, but I got cleaned out at ANA — Right now, the demand 
for nice large cents well exceeds the supply. 

************* 

CHUCK FURJANIC, EAC #249 C/O Heritage, 311 Market St. Dallas, TX 75202 

WATS: 1-800-US COINS 


1760 Vooe Populi, absolutely choice AU-50 $ 500. 

1833 hal f cent, original cartwheel, mostly red, MS-63 $ 450. 

1793 large cent S-6, VF-35 $6500. 

1804 large cent S-266a, absolutely choice VG-8, very clean $ 825. 

1804 large cent S-266c, F-1.5 $1350. 


1855 large cent N-9, Knob on Ear, MS-65, choice red, possibly finest known.. $2800. 


HARRY SALYARDS, EAC #799 606 N. Minnesota Ave. 


Hastings, NE 68901 


1803 S-251, Terminal die state, with all the 

cracks described by Newcomb. VF 20 to 25 by 
wear; edge cut K-ll obverse, some old obv. 
scratches, and uniform light porosity reduce 
to net F-12. 

Price $120. 



************ 


* 
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TOM REYNOLDS, EAC #222 P..O. Box 24529 Omaha, NE 68124 (402) 895-3065 


1816 

N-6 

R2 

VF30 

$ 85 

Olive brown with smooth surfaces, minor marks 

1818 

N-5 

R4 

VG10 

50 

Light brown with choice surfaces. 

1819/8 N-l 

R1+ 

F15 

27 

Brown with smooth surfaces. 

1819 

N-2 

Rl 

VF25 

60 

Tan with choice surfaces. 

1822 

N-8 

R4+ 

G4 

30 

Olive brown & smooth. Dig star 9. 

1829 

N-3 

R4- 

VG10 

80 

Steel brown & smooth. 

1831 

N-6 

Rl 

VF25 

70 

Medium brown & smooth. 

1831 

N-9 

R3- 

VF20 

55 

Medium brown & smooth. 

1832 

N-3 

R1 

VF30 

90 

Medium brown with choice surfaces. 

1835 

N-4 

R5 

G6 

275 

Two tone brown with choice surfaces. 


Send name and address to receive free price lists. 

************* 
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One of the real bargins in 
numismatics - the catalogue of 
the collection of large cents 
formed by Oscar Pearl and sold 
at fixed price by Kosoff in 1944. 


In an interesting approach to 
cataloguing, Kosoff followed the 
descriptions of the coins being 
sold with reprints, including 
plates, of Crosby on 1793s and 
Chapman on 1794s. 


The Pearl collection offered 
encompasses 24 pages with 16 
full page plates, Crosby 18pp 
with 3 plates, and Chapman 22pp 
with 4 plates. 


Copies are as new, although 
some may have slightly soiled 
covers from 43 years of storage. 

$16.00 postpaid 



Charles Davis, EAC 142 
Box 1412 

Morristown, NJ 07960 
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Jeff Peck, Walter Peck Ltd., P.O.Box 657, Oaks, PA 19456 
EAC #67; NBS; ANA #67367; ANS 

All orders shipped postpaid; for fastest service, please provide street address. 


Books and Monographs 

Breen, ENCYCLOPEDIA OF U.S. HALF CENTS: hardbound $ 60.00 

Breen, DIES AND COINAGE: (1962) paperbound 7.50 

Boyd, ELIAS BOUDINOT: (1969) reprint; hardbound 25.00 

Clapp, UNITED STATES CENTS 1804-1814: (1941) paperbound 15.00 

Crosby, EARLY COINS OF AMERICA: (1965 or 1983) reprints; hardbound 35.00 

Frossard, FRANCO-AMERICAN JETONS: orignal; beautifully bound in 3/4 leather 275.00 
Gilbert, U.S. HALF CENTS: large, unbound reprint without plates 15.00 

Lapp & Silberman, U.S. LARGE CENTS 1793-1857: hardbound 35.00 

Loubart, MEDALLIC HISTORY OF THE U.S. A. : (1967) reprint 30.00 

Newcomb, U.S. COPPER CENTS 1816-1857: (1944 edition) $95; (1956) edition 65.00 

(1963) edition $45; (1981) edition 35.00 

"Penny-Wise" single issues: #60,64-66,86,90,92,96-113 each 4.00 

Raymond, COIN COLLECTORS JOURNAL: complete #1-160 with 6 hardbound vols 425.00 
Sheldon, EARLY AMERICAN CENTS: (1949) text clean; covers worn and discolored 45.00 
Sheldon, PENNY WHIMSY: (1963) used with d/j 45.00 


DELUXE Catalogues 

ADAMS COLLECTION OF 1794 CENTS: Hardbound; 2 color plates $325.00 
ROBINSON BROWN COLLECTION: 40 photo plates; slipcased 275.00 
GARRETT COLLECTION: 4 paperbound sales in slipcase with PRL 95.00 
HELFENSTEIN Sale: Hardbound library edition 125.00 
Kolbe 6/9/84: Regular hardbound $65.00; Presentation editon 110.00 
LAHRMAN SALE: Hardbound library edition 65.00 
R.L. MILES: Parts I & II; hardbound with PRL set 135.00 
RUBY I: special edition in stiff leatherette covers 75.00 
SCHWARTZ SALE: Hardbound library edition 1 75.00 
SLOSS Sale: Hardbound library edition 75.00 
STARR I: Hardbound with PRL 95.00 
Superior 6/11/73: special edition in stiff leatherette covers 55.00 
Superior 9/27/80: Hardbound edition 45.00 
SWEYD Sale: Hardbound library edition 65.00 
WOLFSEN: Parts I & II; hardbound with PRL set 110.00 
WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION - GOLD: Hardbound library ed in 3/4 leather 125.00 


WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION - SILVER: Hardbound library ed in 3/4 leather 90.00 


Auction Catalogs 

ANA76 $10.00; with PRL $12.00 
AUCTION '79 to '87 with PRL © 15.00 
Bitler: Mint/PRL 15.00 
R . S . Brown : paperbound 20 . 00 
Downing/ANA52 : VF/PRL 25.00 
EAC sales 1977,1980-1985,1987 (§ 5.00 
W . E . Florence/SSC 2-76 7.50 
Garrett #2,3,4 with PRL © 12.00 
Holmes/Stacks 10-60 10.00 
Lahrman/Kosoff 2-63 7.50 
Merkin 10-73 5.00 


Miles I (gold) $10; Il(copper) PRL 12.00 


Morley: XF/PRL $10.00; VF 7.00 
NN59/Roebling F-VF 7.00 
Pearl: Hardbound $25; paperbound 15.00 
Robison/Stacks 2-82 with PRL 12.50 
Roper/Stacks 12-83 10.00 
Ryder Cents/NN41 VG-F 40.00 
Ryder ^<t/NN44: 4 page plate only 12.00 
Starr I/Stacks 6-84 10.00 
Thur low/May flower 12-67 5.00 
Warfield: VF/PRL $15; Fine 10.00 
Thur low/May flower 12-67 5.00 
Warfield: VF/PRL $15; Fine 10.00 
Wyatt/SSC 9-75: PRL 15.00 
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Talk To The Experts 
In Early American 
Copper Coinage! 



David Vogel (# 2547) and Chuck Furjanic (#249) want you to call or 
write them about all Early American copper coinage. 

With David and Chuck’s expertise, you’ll think “copper” from now on 
when you think “Fleritage.” Call them at: 


800-US COINS (800-872-6467) 

Or, Clip out the coupon below and mail it today. Vbu’ll get a free copy 


of the latest Heritage Numismatic 
Journal, a bumonthly magazine of 
numismatic articles and updated 
inventory listings with all rare U.S. 
coinage. Do it TODAY! 


< c ////t tf/aZ/M if// ((//(/ cS/(W . 9iy, C/Swmma/ij/t 


herhageISrare coin 

GALLERIES 

Dallas Dusseldorf Paris Switzerland 

The Heritage Building • 111 Market Street • Dallas, Texas 75202 • In Texas: (214)742-2200 • WATS: 800-US COINS (800-872-6467) 

THE WORLD’S LARGEST RARE COiN DEALER. 


Yes, Dave and Chuck! Send me a FREE copy of 
the latest Heritage Numismatic Journal featuring the 
world’s largest inventory of rare U.S. coins. 

Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Phone (Day): ( ) (Evening): ( ) 


Area Of Numismatic Interest: 

Heritage Rare Coin Galleries 

The Heritage Building *311 Market Street • Dallas, Texas 75202 
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